The  impact  of  diet  on  heart 
disease  —  the  nation’s  No.  1 
killer  —  was  the  focus  of  a 
package  of  stories  developed  by  The 
Orange  County  Register  Fotxl  editor 
Joe  Crea  and  Aging  Issues  reporter 
Jane  Glenn  Haas  last  year. 

The  American  Heart  Association’s 
California  affiliate  was  so  impre.ssed 
that  it  awarded  Crea  and  Haas  its 
1993  C.  Everett  Koop  award  for 
media  excellence. 


It’s  the  most  recent  example  of 
the  success  of  a  “newsrtxjm  without 
walls,”  This  unlikely  combination  of 
food  coverage  and  aging  issues 
exemplifies  what  The  Orange  County 
Register  readers  have  come  to  expect 
every  day  from  their  most  trusted 
newspaper  —  important  news 
knows  no  boundaries. 


ORANGE  O  U  N  T  Y 


Food  editor  Joe  Cr  »a  and  Aging  Issues  reporter  Jane  Glenn  Haas 
collaborated  on  award-winning  coverage. 
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•  Former  UPI  chief  aeeused  of  fr  aud  imgc  9 
Controversial  firing  of  Vermont  reporter  1^}^  12 
»  Murdoch  issues  ultimatum  to  unions  imgc  is  • 
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Were  State  Contracts  For  Sale? 


It  was  a  simple  concept:  find  out  who  contributed 
money  to  the  campaigns  of  statewide  elected  offi¬ 
cials  and  match  their  names  with  the  recipients 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  State  of  Illinois  contracts. 
Simple,  but  not  easy.  No  other  news  organization 
had  attempted  the  effort:  delving  through  35,000 
individual  contributions  on  microfiche  records 
and  a  year's  worth  of  state  contracts  —  72,000 
documents  on  computer  tape.  Coordinated  by 
City  Editor  Dana  Heupel,  News  Systems  Editor 
Mark  Siple  and  Kevin  McDermott,  lead  reporter. 


the  week-long  series  linked  more  than  $1  billion  in 
contracts  to  campaign  contributors. 

No  laws  were  broken,  but  the  project  captured  the 
attention  of  the  Illinois  General  Assembly,  which 
is  currently  studying  ethics  legislation  that  would 
discourage  the  governor  and  other  state  officials 
from  awarding  contracts  to  campaign  contributors. 

In  this  company  town,  government  and  politics  are 
big  news  and  our  most  popular  spectator  sport.  The 
series  revealed  some  hidden  rules  of  the  game. 
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No  Inkij  No  Gain 

A  more  professional  free  press  is  a  stronger  free  press. 

The  Freedom  Forum  recently  took  the  pulse  of  the  nation’s  newspaper  journalists  on  continuing 
professional  training.  We  asked  in  a  survey  what  kind  of  training  you  get  at  your  newspapers; 
what  you  want;  what  you  don’t  get.  Here’s  what  you  told  us: 

■  Almost  all  journalists  —  93%  ^  want  to  keep  learning. 

They’d  like  regular  professional-development  programs,  be  they  informal 
newsroom  workshops,  outside  institute  seminars,  or  a  combination. 

■  Regular  training  doesn’t  reach  most  newspaper  Journalists. 

Nearfy  40%  said  no  in-house  workshops  were  available;  31%  said  no  outside 
seminars  were  offered. 

■  This  training  gap  hurts  newspapers. 

Nearly  half  of  the  journalists  surveyed  said  they  sometimes  lacked  the 
knowledge  to  report  stories  completely. 

At  a  Freedom  Forum  conference  where  journalists  discussed  the  survey,  a  variety  of  ideas  emerged: 

Ad  A4 


I  think  the  key  is 
we  have  to  provide  a  lot 
of  infKNise  training. 

Patti  Breckenridge, 

TTie  Tampa  Tribune 


There  is  magic  in  taking  a  There  are  all  sorts  of  areas  I  think  the  key  is 

reporter  who  is  good  and  that  reporters  and  editors  we  have  to  provide  a  lot 
giving  him  or  her  the  tools  should  get  training  or  educa-  of  infwuse  training, 

to  help  them  be  better.  tion  in,  and  if  they  didn’t  get  it  f  p 

„  in  their  echooi  tr»h«  then  B«*kenridge, 

Yvonne  Lamb,  Wght  tO  have  the  oppo^  2^  Tampa  Tribune 

The  WashingUm  Post  tuiuty  to  get  it  on  the  job. 

Marion  Lewenstein, 

Stanford  University 

“No  Thiin,  No  Gain:  Continuing  Education  in  Newspaper  Newsrooms,”  a  publication  of  The 
Freedom  Forum,  compiles  652  responses  from  123  newspapers  and  a  series  of  discussions 
with  journalists  at  newspapers  that  have  successfiilly  created  training  programs. 

If  you  have  ideas  on  newsroom  training  and  programs  that  work  or  if  you’d  like  a  free  copy  of 
“No  Thiin,  No  Gain:  Continuing  Education  in  Newspaper  Newsrooms,”  write  to  The  Freedom 
Forum,  Journalism  Professional  Programs,  1101  Wilson  Blvd.,  Arlington,  Va.,  22209, 

(703)  284-2857. 
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JULY 

1  ••  1  8 — Alabama  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Perdi¬ 
do  Beach  Hilton  Hotel,  Gulf  Shores,  Ala. 

1  8-22 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention, 
Gtove  Park  Inn,  Asheville,  N.C. 

25-28 — Newspaper  Association  of  Ametica,  Classified/Co-op  and 
Vendor  Development  Confetence,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Chicago,  111. 

AUGUST 

1  8-2  1  — Asian  Ametican  Journalists  Association,  National  Con¬ 
vention,  Century  Plaza  Hotel,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

1  9-2  1  — West  Virginia  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention, 
Canaan  Valley  Resort,  Davis,  W.Va. 

SEPTEMBER 

1  O-  1  2 — National  Lesbian  and  Gay  Journalists  Association,  Na¬ 
tional  Confetence,  Grand  Hyatt  Hotel,  New  Yotk,  N.Y. 

15-1  8 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Convention  and 
Trade  Show,  Clarion  Hotel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

20-23 — Associated  Ptess  Managing  Editors,  Annual  Convention, 
Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

23-24 — Pennsylvania  Newspapet  Publishers  Association,  Annual 
Meeting,  Hilton  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

23-26 — New  England  Newspaper  Operations  Association,  Annu¬ 
al  Confetence,  Shetaton  Tara  Hotel,  Danvers,  Mass. 

29- 10/3  — New  York  Press  Association,  Fall  Convention,  Otesaga 
Hotel,  Coopetstown,  N.Y. 

30- 10/3  — Women  in  Communications,  National  Confetence  and 
Communicators'  Expo,  Westin  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Seminars/Works  hops/Clinics 


JULY 

11-1  6 — American  Press  Institute,  Newspapet  Management  Semi¬ 
nar,  American  Press  Institute,  Reston,  Va. 

1  2- 1  6 — Graphic  Services  &.  Seminars,  Total  Quality  Control  Sem¬ 
inar,  Graphic  Services  &  Seminars,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 

1  2- 1  6 — Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  Photographic  Process¬ 
ing  Management  Seminat,  Rochestet  Institute  of  Technology, 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

1  2-30 — Poynter  Institute,  Writers  Camp  for  Elementary  and  Mid¬ 
dle  School  Students  and  K-8  Teachers,  Poynter  Institute,  St.  Petets- 
burg,  Fla. 

1  8-21  — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation, 
Sports  Wtiting  Seminat,  Wyndham  Midtown  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
22-23 — Ragan  Communications,  Advanced  Writing  and  Editing 
Seminar,  Marriott  Matquis  Hotel,  New  York,  N.Y. 

25-28 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation, 
Newsroom  Management  Seminat,  Matriott  Hotel,  Chatleston,  W.Va. 

AUGUST 

5- 6 — Ragan  Communications,  Advanced  Wtiting  and  Editing  Sem¬ 
inar,  Radisson  Plaza  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

6- y — Graphic  Services  &  Seminars,  Prepress  Color  Workshop, 
Graphic  Services  &  Seminars,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 
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About  Awards 


Al  Nakkula  Police  Reporting  Award.  J.D.  Mullane,  a 
reporter  for  the  Bucks  County  Courier  Times,  Levittovyn, 
Pa.,  has  won  the  Al  Nakkula  Award  for  Police  Reporting  for 
his  series  on  the  unsolved  murder  of  a  Q-year-old  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  girl. 

Carol  Ann  Dougherty  was  raped  and  murdered  in  the 
choir  loft  of  St.  Mark’s  Catholic  Church  in  Bristol,  Pa.,  in 
October  1962.  The  case  was  reopened  after  Mullane’s  series 
ran. 

The  reporter  located  and  interviewed  Dougherty’s  family 
and  childhood  friends  and  the  original  investigators  in  the 
case  and  studied  the  police  file  to  create  a  narrative  about 
the  crime. 

The  award,  which  carries  a  $1,000  prize,  was  begun  by  the 
University  of  Colorado  School  of  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication,  Denver’s  Rocky  Mountain  News  and  the 
Denver  Press  Club.  It  is  named  for  the  late  News  police  re¬ 
porter  Al  Nakkula. 

Newspaper  Guild's  Broun  Award.  Early  and  com¬ 
pelling  accounts  of  Serbian  atrocities  against  Muslim 
refugees  in  Bosnian  detention  camps  earned  Newsday  re¬ 
porter  Roy  Gutman  the  Newspaper  Guild’s  1992  Heywood 
Broun  Award. 

“His  dogged  and  detailed  reporting,  done  at  great  per¬ 
sonal  risk,  touched  off  immediate  international  concern 
over  the  human  rights  of  Muslim  inmates,”  the  panel  of 
judges  said. 

Gutman  picked  up  a  $2,000  award,  and  Newsday  got  a  ci¬ 
tation. 

Named  for  the  Guild’s  founding  president,  the  Broun 
award  has  been  given  since  1941  for  work  showing  concern 
for  the  downtrodden. 

NAA  Feundalien  Program  Excellence  Awards. 

The  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Foundation  has 
announced  winners  of  its  annual  Program  Excellence  com¬ 
petition,  recognizing  newspapers  for  their  educational  ser¬ 
vices  efforts. 

Those  newspapers  cited  were  Newsday  of  Long  Island, 
N.Y.,  and  New  York  Newsday;  the  Patriot'News  in  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pa.;  the  Whig-Standard,  Kingston,  Ont.;  the  New 
London,  Conn.,  Day;  the  Daily  Press,  Newport  News,  Va.; 
the  Herald'Republican  of  Angola,  Ind.;  the  Greeley  (Colo. ) 
Tribune;  the  Standard- Examiner  of  Ogden,  Utah;  Geor¬ 
gia’s  Augusta  Chronicle  and  Augusta  Herald;  the  Lexing¬ 
ton  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader;  the  Houston  Chronicle,  and  the 
New  York  Times. 

SNA  General  Excellence  Awards.  The  St.  Albert 
Gazette  in  Alberta,  Canada;  Today’s  Spirit  of  Fort  Wash¬ 
ington,  Pa.,  and  the  Contra  Costa  Times,  Walnut  Creek, 
Calif.,  have  received  top  honors  for  their  “outstanding 
quality  in  the  field  of  suburban  newspaper  publishing”  from 
Suburban  Newspapers  of  America. 

Gannett  Ideas  Contest.  USA  Weekend’s  “Make  a  Dif¬ 
ference  Day,”  which  promotes  volunteerism  at  local  soup 
kitchens,  shelters  and  other  service  organizations,  won 
first  prize  in  this  yeat’s  Ideas  Contest,  sponsored  by  the 
Gannett  Co. 
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avvy  writers  let  nouns  and  verbs 
do  most  of  the  work.  Instead  of  “very 
deep  canyon,”  they  write  “chasm.”  In¬ 
stead  of  “walked  clumsily,”  they  come 
up  with  “stumble.” 

Still,  all  those  adjectives  and  adverbs 
exist  for  a  reason.  Sometimes  they  can 
express  nuances  that  exist  beyond  the 
power  of  the  most  accurate  nouns  and 
verbs. 

Accomplished  writers  nonetheless 
turn  to  modifiers  with  care.  They  know 
that  artistic  pretension  lurks  in  the  lan¬ 
guage’s  descriptive  words,  that  lurid  ex¬ 
cess  can  easily  trap  them  in  thickets  of 
purple  prose. 

Such  a  writer,  warns  Bill  Blundell  in 
The  Art  and  Craft  of  Feature  Writing, 
loses  all  sense  of  proportion.  “Gripped 
by  his  muse,”  Blundell  continues,  “he 
reels  off  a  passage  slathered  with  pretty 
adjectives  and  plops  it  into  his  tale  like 
a  cannonball  into  a  kettle  of  soup.  It’s 
florid,  excessive,  jarring,  but  the  more 
he  looks  at  it  the  more  he  loves  it.  It  is 
Art.  It  is  Him.  If  an  editor  tries  to  ex¬ 
cise  it,  the  writer  will  leap  at  his  jugu¬ 
lar.” 

An  unseemly  deluge  of  garish  modi¬ 
fiers  will  jar  readers  like  cymbals  clang¬ 
ing  in  a  church  sanctuary.  Chances  are 
it  also  will  stray  from  a  story’s  theme  or 
story  line.  Flowery  writers  seldom  con¬ 
fine  themselves  to  modifiers  that  relate 
to  a  central  point.  “By  contrast,”  Blun¬ 
dell  notes,  “the  trained  storyteller 
serves  readers  by  using  description  only 
with  certain  purposes  in  mind.  The 
highest  of  these,”  he  adds,  “is  story  pro¬ 
gression.” 


(Hart,  a  reporter,  editor  and  journalism 
school  professor,  is  the  staff  development 
director  and  writing  coach  at  The 
Oregonian.  He  welcomes  comments  and 
published  examples  identified  by 
publication,  date  and  page  at  1320  S.W. 
Broadway,  Portland,  Ore.  97201 .) 


WRITER^S  WORKSHOP 

by  Jack  Hart 

Telling  Terms 


Modifiers  that  accomplish  that  end 
share  certain  characteristics.  They’re 
original,  for  one  thing.  Nothing  accom¬ 
plishes  less  than  those  knee-jerk  modi¬ 
fiers  that  automatically  attach  them¬ 
selves  to  some  nouns.  Who  needs  to 
hear  about  one  more  “spirited  chase”? 
Or  another  “troubled  teen-ager”?  And 
haven’t  we  all  had  enough  of  “angry 
mobs,”  “nasty  cuts”  and  “trying  times”? 

Because  they’re  original,  good  modi¬ 
fiers  are  usually  surprising.  Blundell 
himself  once  described  a  row  of  cow¬ 
boys  sitting  along  a  bunkhouse  porch 
in  “rumpsprung  old  chairs.” 

Strong  modifiers  also  evoke  clear  im¬ 
ages.  Writers  who  consistently  pick 
winners  look  for  specific  adjectives  and 
adverbs.  They  avoid  the  ladder  of  ab¬ 
straction’s  top  rungs,  where  vague  mod¬ 
ifiers  look  out  over  huge  vistas.  Instead 
of  writing  that  the  cook  was  experi¬ 
enced,  one  of  the  writers  at  my  newspa¬ 
per  described  her  as  she  stood  at  the 
stove,  “lips  pressed  tightly  together, 
pushing  a  burn-scarred  wooden  spoon 
around  the  saucepan.” 

w 

W  Wr  hen  it  comes  to  abstract  mod¬ 
ifiers,  two  of  the  worst  offenders  are 
“many”  and  “very.”  Each  has  some  val¬ 
ue  in  certain  rare  instances.  But  most 
writers  would  be  better  off  never  using 
either  word  again. 

Does  it  add  much  of  anything  to  say 
that  a  steep  hill  was  very  steep?  Or  that 
a  college  freshman,  overwhelmed  with 
choices,  was  overwhelmed  with  many 
choices? 

But  “many”  and  “very”  hardly  ex¬ 
haust  the  possibilities  when  it  comes  to 
almost  meaningless  abstraction.  The 
whole  point  of  a  modifier  is  that  it  re¬ 
veals  something  about  a  single  in¬ 
stance.  But  higher-order  abstractions 
such  as  “patriotic,”  “beautiful,”  “gener¬ 
ous”  or  “caring”  describe  individual 
things  in  terms  that  would  fit  myriad 


counterparts.  Unlike  the  best  adjec¬ 
tives,  which  light  up  one  noun  or  ad¬ 
verb,  they  drag  what  could  have  been  a 
clear  image  down  into  meaningless 
murk. 

And  that,  of  course,  is  why  writing 
teachers  invariably  tell  their  students  to 
“show,  don’t  tell.”  After  all,  says  Blun¬ 
dell,  “The  purpose  of  description  is  to 
create  pictures  of  photographic  quality 
in  the  reader’s  mind,  not  blurred  im¬ 
ages  that  make  him  squint  and  wonder 
what  he  is  looking  at.” 

II 

■  ■  ere  are  some  incisive  modifiers 
that  various  newspaper  writers  have 
used  to  bring  the  world  into  unexpect¬ 
edly  sharp  focus. 

•  “One  young  man  .  .  .  was  lumines¬ 
cent  in  some  petrochemical  running 
tights.” 

•  “Pollen  grains  are  coated,  M&M- 
style,  with  recognition  proteins  ...” 

•  “The  boombox  summer  was  gone.” 

•  “On  a  cider-crisp  October  Wed¬ 
nesday  . . .” 

•  “Seated  in  a  wooden  chair  against 
a  gentle  backdrop  of  a  coffee  table, 
flowers  and  a  music  stand  .  . .” 

•  “  . .  .  but  Dixon  was  pretty  pleased 
his  future  wife  wasn’t  wearing  makeup. 
The  farm  isn’t  a  face-fiddling  kind  of 
place,  he  explained.” 

•  “After  38  years  of  prowling  the 
sidelines  with  his  Sonny  Liston  scowl. 
Miller  can  laugh  ...” 

•  “If  your  image  of  floral  fabrics  takes 
the  shape  of  frumpy  housecoats  worn 
by  African-violet-growing  ladies  .  .  .” 

•  “School  was  out  for  another  day, 
and  except  for  a  few  downtown  execu¬ 
tives  with  their  spacious  foreheads  .  .  .” 

•  “Over  his  blue  jeans  and  rugby 
shirt,  Theroux  wears  a  tan  waistcoat 
brought  from  Kenya;  over  his  eyes  are 
horn-rimmed  glasses  that,  with  his 
‘Tennis-anyone?’  grin,  make  him  look 
even  younger.” 
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9  SEC  Accuses  Former 
UPl  Chief  of  Fraud 

Earl  Brian  is  among  four  named  in  a 
complaint  that  alleges  they  fraudulent¬ 
ly  inflated  revenue  and  earnings  figures 
at  Financial  News  Network. 


1  1  Banned  From  Courtroom 

A  Canadian  judge  bars  the  U.S.  media 
from  a  manslaughter  trial. 

1 2  Sacrificed? 

Faced  with  the  threat  of  picketing,  a 
newspaper  fires  a  reporter  for  allegedly 
misrepresenting  a  forum  on  race. 

13  Name  Calling  Condoned 

The  Ontario  Press  Council  says  it’s  OK 
for  a  newspaper  to  call  its  competitor  a 
“rag.” 


RELAX, QUYS-  I’M  NOT  LEANINQ  EITHER  WAY-/" 


1 4  Hispanic  Journalists 
on  the  Rise 

An  NAHJ  survey  shows  that  each  of  57 
top  newspapers  polled  employed  at 
least  one  Hispanic  staffer  in  1992. 

1  5  Ultimatum 

Rupert  Murdoch  tells  New  York  Post 
unions  to  accept  extreme  concessions 
or  he  will  walk  away  from  the  bankrupt 
tabloid. 


2  About  Awards 


2  Calendar 


3  Writer’s  Workshop 
Cutting  fine  figures. 


6  Editorial 


7  Newspaperdom 


7  With  the  Ombudsman 
Practical  tips  for  dealing  effectively 
with  the  media. 


Page  9  Accused 


1 6  Stock  Tables 


I  7  Newspeople  in  the  News 


20  Weekly  Editor 

Three  women  start  a  Florida  weekly  to 
fill  a  void. 


1 8  Advertising/Promotion — Newspa¬ 
pers  urged  to  prepare  for  EDI  implementa¬ 
tion;  Making  database  marketing  work  for 
newspapers. 


29  Book  Reviews 

Media  Circus:  The  Trouble  With 
America’s  Newspapers. 

The  Unreality  Industry:  The  Deliberate 
Manufacturing  of  Falsehood  and  What 
It  Is  Doing  to  Our  Lives. 


22  NewsATech — Single-wide  presses  at 
Nexpo  93. 


26  Syndicates/News  Services — Can 
columns  bring  in  women  readers^ 


40  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 
The  case  for  a  designated  reader. 


33  Classified 


Page  15  Talking  tough 
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In  Brief 

Brumback  takes 
issue  with 
ABC  News  claim 

TRIBUNE  CO.  CHAIRMAN  and 
chief  executive  officer  Charles  Brum- 
back  took  a  swipe  at  ABC  News’  on-air 
claim  that  “more  people  get  their  news 
from  ABC  News  than  from  any  other 
source.” 

Delivering  the  keynote  address  at  the 
recent  Newspaper  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica  Nexpo  93  conference  and  exposition 
in  New  Orleans,  Brumback  said, 
“Whatever  ABC’s  strengths  as  a  news 
distribution  medium  are  .  .  .  it  is  not  the 
largest  source  of  news  by  any  stretch.” 

That  distinction,  he  said,  “belongs,  as 
it  has  for  decades,  to  the  Associated 
Press,  the  wire  service  owned  by  us,  the 
nation’s  newspapers.” 

AP,  Brumback  said,  does  more  by  far 
to  gather  and  deliver  the  “news  of  the 
day”  than  any  other  organization. 

“Its  work,  in  words  and  images,  pro¬ 
vides  a  base  for  what  nearly  every  news 
organization  in  the  country  reports,  in¬ 
cluding  ABC. 

“And  where  does  the  AP  get  a  large 
share  of  its  news?  From  us,  from  news¬ 
papers,”  Brumback  added. 

The  chairman  of  NAA’s  technology 
and  telecommunications  committee 
said,  “Such  distinctions,  between  the 
methods  of  news  distribution  and  the 
sources  of  news  content,  are  critical  to 
the  current  debate  over  whether  news¬ 
papers  have  a  future  in  an  increasingly 
high-tech  world.” 

Offering  advice  to  his  audience  of 
newspaper  production  executives, 
Brumback  said,  “1  believe  newspapers 
do  have  a  future — if  we  can  understand 
the  nature  of  the  business  we’re  in  and 
embrace  the  possibilities  of  technology 
to  expand  and  extend  our  strong,  natur¬ 
al  franchise.” 

Defendants  support 
news  council 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHER 
Carole  Larson  faced  the  Minnesota 
News  Council  in  1985  to  answer  accu¬ 
sations  that  an  unfair  political  ad  had 
cost  a  candidate  the  election. 

Larson  lost  the  case  hut  liked  the 
news  council  enough  to  join,  and  this 


year,  she  and  her  husband,  Don,  who 
publish  eight  weeklies  in  Hennepin  and 
Wright  counties  from  headquarters  at 
the  Osseo-Maple  Grove  Press,  donated 
$35,000  to  the  council.  The  Larsons 
said  they  hoped  their  example  would 
inspire  others  to  contribute. 

Their  gift  was  matched  to  create  a 
$70,000  endowment  fund  whose  inter¬ 
est  will  pay  part  of  the  council’s  $93,000 
operating  budget,  60%  of  which  comes 
from  corporate  grants,  with  the  media 
contributing  most  of  the  rest. 

The  23-year-old  council  mediates 
disputes  with  the  media  as  a  means  of 
raising  public  awareness  of  media 
ethics.  It  also  reduces  lawsuits  because 
to  get  a  hearing,  complainants  must 
waive  their  right  to  sue.  Fewer  than 
10%  of  complaints  go  to  hearings. 

The  media  win  about  half  the  com¬ 
plaints  heard  by  a  council  of  24  mem¬ 
bers,  half  from  the  media,  at  sessions 
open  to  the  public.  The  council  relies 
on  voluntary  media  cooperation  and 
coverage  and  usually  gets  them,  said 
Gary  Gilson,  who  runs  the  council. 

One  other  council  operates  in  Hon¬ 
olulu  and  another  covers  Washington 
and  Oregon.  Other  states  are  consider¬ 
ing  the  concept,  which  failed  national¬ 
ly- 

Gilson  said  the  council  yields  “enor¬ 
mous”  benefits  by  acquainting  the  pub¬ 
lic  with  how  news  organizations  work, 
holding  them  accountable  and  in  some 
cases  lowering  libel  insurance  premi¬ 
ums. 

Knight-Ridder’s 
second-quarter 
profits  disappoint 

THE  NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS  isn’t 
rebounding  quite  as  well  as  Knight-Rid- 
der  Inc.  expected. 

The  Miami-based  media  conglomer¬ 
ate  said  its  second-quarter  earnings 
would  fall  below  the  84^  a  share  it  ex¬ 
pected  and  which  it  achieved  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1992. 

Chief  financial  officer  Robert  F.  Sin¬ 
gleton  called  newspaper  ad  revenue 
“disappointing”  for  April  and  May. 

“The  economy  is  much  weaker  than 
we  originally  thought  it  would  be.  Both 
retail  and  national  advertising  are  be¬ 
low  our  expectations,  with  the  greatest 
shortfall  in  national,”  he  said. 


In  May,  Knight-Ridder’s  revenue  grew 
4.6%,  but  newspaper  ad  revenue  in¬ 
creased  1.1%,  compared  with  May  1992, 
as  full-run  ad  linage  dipped  slightly. 
Classified  linage  grew  6.5%,  retail  de¬ 
clined  slightly  and  national  dropped 

17%. 

Singleton  anticipated  earnings  be¬ 
tween  750  and  800  for  the  April-to- 
June  quarter. 

The  lower  results  include  an  extra 
2l0  a  share  in  costs  from  starting  a 
plant  near  Philadelphia  that  has  as¬ 
sumed  all  production  from  the  down¬ 
town  plant.  Those  costs  were  about  as 
expected. 

Accredited 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  Mass  Com¬ 
munication  at  Grambling  State  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Grambling,  La.,  has  been  ac¬ 
corded  national  accreditation  by  the 
Accrediting  Council  on  Education  in 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communication 
(ACEJMC). 


Corrections 

A  JUNE  12  E&P  article  about  the  law¬ 
suits  between  Rockwell  Graphic  Sys¬ 
tems  and  DEV  Industries  incorrectly  re¬ 
ported  that  Michael  Marello  is  a  “for¬ 
mer  Rockwell  employee  later  hired  by 
DEV.” 

In  fact,  Marello,  who  testified  in 
court  that  he  passed  stolen  piece-part 
drawings  to  a  DEV  executive,  remains  a 
Rockwell  employee  and  was  never  hired 
by  DEV. 

A  JUNE  12  story  on  an  environmental 
group’s  boycott  of  Mitsubishi  products 
incorrectly  reported  the  title  of  Keith 
Walker. 

He  is  not  with  Mitsubishi  Litho¬ 
graphic  Press  USA  Inc.  but  is  market¬ 
ing  manager  for  newspaper  products 
for  a  separate  company.  Western  Litho- 
tech,  a  Mitsubishi  Kasei  company. 

AN  ITEM  ABOUT  a  new  guide  to 
New  York  City  public  records  (E&P, 
June  5,  P.  21)  listed  an  incorrect  tele¬ 
phone  number. 

Information  about  the  book  may  be 
obtained  through  the  Public  Interest 
Clearing  House  at  212-869-3285. 
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Criticizing  each  other 

THERE  HAS  NEVER  been  a  time  when  media  have  been  exempt  from  the 
critical  appraisal  of  their  peers.  That  is  why  we  were  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  publisher  of  a  free-distribution  shopper  complained  to  the  Ontario  Press 
Council  that  a  paid-circulation  weekly  newspaper  had  called  it  a  “rag  which 
is  nothing  more  than  a  wraparound  for  junk  mail.”  The  complaining  publish¬ 
er  said  he  even  considered  a  libel  suit.  The  cause  of  the  scrap  was  the  action 
of  the  government  health  office  in  placing  its  annual  report  as  an  ad  in  the 
free-distribution  paper. 

The  Press  Council  rejected  the  complaint,  saying  it  may  not  be  very  nice 
to  call  your  competitor  a  “rag”  but  it  is  protected  opinion. 

“It  is  appropriate  for  newspapers  to  exercise  wide  latitude  in  expressing 
their  opinions  in  editorials,  no  matter  how  controversial  or  unpopular  the 
opinions  may  be,”  the  council  said. 

We  hope  that  the  thin  skin  exhibited  by  the  complainant  in  this  case  is  a 
rarity  in  the  newspaper  business.  One  should  recall  the  fights  between  news¬ 
paper  editors  near  the  turn  of  the  century  when  vitriol  about  the  competition 
streamed  from  the  editorial  pages  and  editors  were  known  to  carry  weapons 
to  protect  themselves  from  their  rivals.  Language  such  as  William  Allen 
White’s  reference  to  a  deceased  publisher  as  having  “the  talent  of  a  meat 
packer,  the  morals  of  a  money  changer  and  the  manners  of  an  undertaker” 
was  mild. 

We’re  not  advocating  a  return  to  the  old  days.  But  certainly  an  occasional 
reference  to  the  competition  as  being  fit  for  the  bottom  of  a  bird  case,  for  in¬ 
stance,  would  brighten  up  the  scene. 

Banning  U.S.  media 

A  CANADIAN  JUDGE  has  banned  U.S.  reporters  from  his  courtroom  dur¬ 
ing  a  trial  of  a  woman  for  manslaughter  while  allowing  Canadian  reporters  to 
attend.  Members  of  the  victims’  families  were  the  only  members  of  the  public 
permitted  to  attend.  The  Canadian  reporters  also  were  barred  from  revealing 
details  of  the  trial  to  American  media. 

The  judge  acted  at  the  request  of  the  Ontario  government,  which  feared 
that  details  of  the  testimony  might  prejudice  the  trial  of  the  woman’s  hus¬ 
band,  who  is  charged  with  first-degree  murder  in  the  same  case.  Since  the 
trial  is  in  the  border  city  of  St.  Catherines,  Ont.,  it  was  felt  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  charge  U.S.  citizens  with  contempt  of  court  if  the  publication  ban 
were  broken. 

By  anticipating  that  the  publication  ban  would  be  violated  by  U.S.  media, 
the  judge  and  his  government  are  not  being  very  complimentary  to  U.S.  jour¬ 
nalists.  They  seem  to  have  determined  that  the  Canadian  public  is  similarly 
untrustworthy.  Since  the  accused  husband  who  is  facing  trial  is  opposed  to 
the  ban,  it  seems  that  the  court  and  government  have  been  unnecessarily 
concerned. 
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With  the  Ombudsman 

Tips  for  dealing  with  media 


by  Mike  Clark 

ABOUT  ONCE  A  year,  1  offer  tips  on 
dealing  with  the  news  media. 

The  object  is  to  emphasize  practical 
ideas.  They  don’t  always  work  because 
the  public’s  interest  in  publicity  may 
not  fit  into  a  newspaper’s  idea  of  a 
good  story. 

Thanks  go  to  George  Corrick,  a 
University  of  North  Florida  professor. 
He  advises  school  administration  stu¬ 
dents  about  dealing  effectively  with  the 
media  and  invites  me  to  discuss  these 
issues  with  his  students. 

(Clark  is  reader  advocate  for  the  Florida 
TimeS'Union  in  Jacksonville.) 


Newspaperdonh 

50  YiARS  AGO  ...  The  Office 
of  War  Information  under  the  dic¬ 
tate  of  Elmer  Davis,  director,  will 
close  62  state  or  regional  offices  and 
fire  350  employees  under  a  congres¬ 
sional  mandate.  The  duties  of  the 
offices,  issuing  for  media  and  the 
public  in  their  areas  the  orders, 
amendments,  statements,  etc.,  from 
the  War  Labor  Board,  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board,  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  and  others,  will 
now  be  handled  directly  from  the 
Washington  office. 

Los  Angeles  newspapers  —  the 
Examiner,  Herald  and  Express  and 
Times  —  have  asked  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  provide  five  consecutive 
insertion  dates  on  all  insertion  or¬ 
ders  to  help  them  stay  with  news¬ 
print  quotas. 

Byron  Price,  director  of  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Censorship,  said  the  practice 
of  a  six-month  review  and  revision 
of  the  code  will  not  be  followed  be¬ 
cause  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
current  rules. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
July  10,  1943 


So  here  are  the  right  ways  and  the 
wrong  ways  for  dealing  with  the  media. 

Wrong  way:  Don’t  he  in  a  rush  to 
return  a  reporter’s  phone  call.  You’ll 
probably  he  misquoted  anyway.  Let 
somebody  else  do  the  talking. 

Right  way:  Return  calls  immedi¬ 
ately.  Reporters  often  are  on  deadline. 
You’re  not  going  to  stop  a  story  by 
clamming  up.  Even  it  the  story  is  un¬ 
flattering,  at  least  you’ll  get  your  side 
printed. 

Wrong  way:  If  a  reporter  shows  up 
at  your  office,  limit  access  to  keep  the 
reporter  from  snooping. 

Right  way:  Spend  your  energy  get¬ 
ting  information  for  the  reporter. 
When  people  act  like  there’s  some¬ 
thing  to  hide,  they  only  arouse  a  re¬ 
porter’s  interest. 

Wrong  way:  If  there  is  any  sort  of 
emergency,  tend  to  business  first  and 
worry  what  the  public  thinks  later. 
Don’t  release  any  information  until 
about  five  supervisors  have  checked 
your  statement. 

Right  way:  Perception  is  reality. 
You  can’t  dismiss  the  media  in  the  in¬ 
formation  age,  even  if  you  would  like 
to.  Remember  how  Attorney  General 
Janet  Reno  spent  all  day  after  the 
Waco  disaster  talking  to  the  media? 
Her  day  ended  at  about  12:15  a.m., 
speaking  to  Ted  Koppel  on  Nightline. 
As  a  result,  she  is  probably  the  most  re¬ 
spected  person  in  the  Clinton  admin¬ 
istration.  She  accepted  responsibility. 

Wrong  way:  When  a  reporter  ar¬ 
rives  for  an  interview,  share  your  previ¬ 
ous  horror  stories  about  the  media,  es¬ 
pecially  bad  headlines. 

^  Right  way:  Reporters  don’t  write 
headlines;  copy  editors  do.  In  any  case, 
people  tend  to  remember  their  nega¬ 
tive  experiences.  And  the  media  gets 
stereotyped,  too.  Nevertheless,  it’s  real¬ 
istic  to  get  to  know  the  reporter,  to 
find  out  how  much  background  the  re¬ 
porter  has  before  you  conduct  an  inter¬ 
view.  If  the  reporter  will  he  covering 
you  in  the  future,  set  up  a  meeting  out¬ 
side  of  a  crisis. 

Wrong  way:  When  an  event  comes 
up,  flood  the  newspaper  with  press  re¬ 
leases  and  hope  that  one  sticks.  Then 
when  nobody  covers  the  event,  com¬ 
plain  that  the  newspaper  was  informed 


well  ahead  of  time. 

Right  way:  We  still  receive  mail 
with  addresses  that  are  about  10  years 
out  of  date.  Don’t  assume  your  release 
will  get  to  the  right  person.  There  are 
so  many  different  sections,  with  differ¬ 
ent  requirements,  that  no  single  rule 
works.  You  need  to  talk  to  the  actual 
reporter  or  editor  most  closely  con¬ 
nected  to  your  story.  For  that  name, 
call  the  reader  advocate.  Reporters  and 
editors  get  reassigned,  so  it  takes  fol¬ 
low-up  to  stay  current.  In  addition, 
give  the  paper  plenty  of  notice  if  you’re 
looking  for  something  special. 

Wrong  way:  As  an  interview  is  fin¬ 
ished,  tell  the  reporter  the  entire  ses¬ 
sion  is  off  the  record.  Or  demand  to 
read  the  story  when  the  reporter  is  fin¬ 
ished. 

Right  way:  Anytime  a  reporter 
conducts  an  interview,  assume  that  it’s 
on  the  record,  journalists  are  amazed 
that  a  person  would  give  an  interview, 
then  withdraw  the  information.  News¬ 
papers  have  different  limitations  for 
using  anonymous  sources.  As  for 
checking  stories  before  publication, 
that  isn’t  practical  given  the  deadlines 
of  a  daily  newspaper.  But  it’s  reason¬ 
able  to  ask  a  reporter  to  read  back 
quotes  that  might  he  used. 

Wrong  way:  Expect  your  public  re¬ 
lations  coordinator  to  control  the  sto¬ 
ry.  Give  only  information  favorable  to 
your  side. 

Right  way:  journalists  protect  their 
independence  with  a  passion.  Anyone 
who  expects  to  control  them  is  sadly 
mistaken.  Once  a  reporter  finds  out 
that  you  have  withheld  damaging  in¬ 
formation,  your  credibility  is  shot.  By 
the  same  token,  you  win  credibility  by 
voluntarily  releasing  damaging  infor¬ 
mation.  Seek  to  become  a  good  infor¬ 
mation  source  for  the  reporter. 

Wrong  way:  Say  “no  comment” 
whenever  the  reporter  asks  a  troubling 
question. 

Right  way:  If  you  don’t  know  the 
answer,  tell  the  reporter  you  will  get 
one.  If  you  aren’t  allowed  to  comment, 
tell  the  reporter  who  is.  But  “no  com¬ 
ment”  won’t  end  anything.  It  certainly 
won’t  inform  anybody. 

Wrong  way:  When  victimized  by  a 
story  that  is  unfair  or  inaccurate,  com¬ 
plain  to  all  your  friends,  but  don’t 
bother  to  call  the  newspaper. 

Right  way:  Call  the  reader  advo¬ 
cate.  If  a  fact  is  wrong,  ask  for  a  correc¬ 
tion.  If  you  object  to  an  opinion  col¬ 
umn,  write  a  rebuttal.  If  a  story  was  un¬ 
fair,  look  into  a  response.  Don’t  de¬ 
spair.  Usually  there  are  options.  BE^P 
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SEC  Accuses  Former 
UPI  Chief  of  Fraud 

Earl  Brian  is  among  four  named  in  a  complaint  that  alleges 
they  fraudulently  inflated  revenue  and  earnings  figures  at  FNN 


by  Debra  Qersh 

IN  1991,  WHEN  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  filed  for  bankruptcy,  there  were 
a  lot  of  unanswered  questions  about 
certain  lease  agreements  with  then-sis¬ 
ter  company  Financial  News  Network. 

Now  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  seems  to  have  come  up 
with  what  it  believes  is  the  answer  — 
they  were  bogus. 

Four  former  FNN  executives  —  in¬ 
cluding  Earl  W.  Brian,  former  UPI 
chief  executive  officer  and  head  of  In- 
fotechnology  Inc.  —  are  the  subject  of 
a  60-page  civil  complaint  filed  by  the 
SEC  in  Washington. 

Named  in  the  complaint  are  C. 
Stephen  Bolen,  former  executive  vice 
president  and  chief  financial  officer  for 
FNN,  who  was  placed  on  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  from  the  company  in  July  1990; 
Gary  A.  Prince,  UPI  chief  financial  of¬ 
ficer  until  July  1990  when  he  succeed¬ 
ed  Bolen  at  FNN;  Mitchel  H.  Young, 
FNN  controller  who  was  placed  on 
leave  of  absence  in  August  1990;  and 
Brian,  FNN  chairman  and  chief  exec¬ 
utive  officer;  Infotech  chairman,  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO;  UPI  chairman  and 
CEO,  and  a  director  of  Hadron. 

The  complaint  charges  that  the  four 
engaged  in  the  fraudulent  inflation  of 
revenues  and  earnings  for  fiscal  1989 
and  the  first  three  quarters  of  1990  as 
well  as  a  scheme  to  cover  up  and  per¬ 
petuate  that  fraud. 

The  overstated  revenues  allegedly 
came  from  the  false  sale/leaseback  of 
equipment  to  UPI  and  Institutional 
Research  Network  Inc.,  both  FNN-re- 
lated  companies,  and  an  elaborate  plan 
to  convince  auditors  that  the  equip¬ 
ment  supposedly  being  leased  actually 
existed. 


Essentially,  the  complaint  says  in 
part,  FNN  equipment  was  given  to  UPI 
and  IRN,  which  then  sold  it  to  a  leas¬ 
ing  company  through  an  intermediary 
vendor.  Telecommunications  Indus¬ 
tries. 

The  leasing  company  then  leased 
the  equipment  to  FNN  or  Data  Broad¬ 
casting.  So,  in  effect,  FNN  was  leasing 
its  own  equipment. 

Then,  the  complaint  charges,  UPI 
and  IRN  would  use  the  money  from 
the  lease  company  to  enter  into  licens¬ 
ing  agreements  with  FNN.  FNN,  in 
turn,  would  account  for  that  money  — 
its  own  —  as  revenue  from  UPI  and 
IRN. 

Between  December  1987  and  Sep¬ 
tember  1990,  according  to  the  com¬ 
plaint,  Telecommunications  Industries 


received  about  $54  million  in  sale  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  leasing  companies,  with 
about  $38  million  going  to  UPI. 

Of  the  $38  million  it  received  from 
the  sale/leaseback  agreement,  UPI  re¬ 
mitted  $21.5  million  to  FNN  as  pay¬ 
ments  for  this  licensing  agreement  and 
used  the  rest  for  operations. 

“In  addition,”  according  to  the  com¬ 
plaint,  “Brian  and  Prince  attempted  to 
conceal  the  fraudulent  equipment 
sale/leaseback  transactions  from  the 
auditors,  by  causing  FNN  and  affiliated 
companies  to  purchase  similar  equip¬ 
ment  during  the  1990  audit  and  then 


attempting  to  pass  off  that  equipment 
to  the  auditors  as  equipment  that  had 
either  been  acquired  from  UPI  or  pos¬ 
sessed  by  FNN  for  some  time.” 

According  to  the  SEC  complaint, 
for  fiscal  1989,  FNN  total  revenues 
were  overstated  by  about  17%,  pretax 
income  from  continuing  operations  by 
96%,  total  current  assets  by  24.5%  and 
total  assets  by  8%.  Losses  from  discon¬ 
tinued  operations  were  understated  by 
about  46%. 

For  the  first  quarter  of  1990,  the 
SEC  alleges  that  FNN’s  revenues  were 
overstated  by  about  42.5%  and  pretax 
income  by  382%.  In  the  second  quarter 
1990,  revenues  were  overstated  by 
about  40%  and  pretax  income  by 
421%.  For  the  third  quarter  1990,  rev¬ 
enues  allegedly  were  overstated  by 


44%  and  pretax  income  by  483%. 

In  addition,  the  complaint  charges 
that  Bolen  authorized  FNN  to  pay 
about  $800,000  to  a  company  he  se¬ 
cretly  controlled  and  that  he  engaged 
in  insider  trading  by  selling  20,000 
FNN  shares  at  $9  per  share  while  with¬ 
holding  information  about  the  true  fi¬ 
nancial  state  of  the  company. 

When  news  of  FNN’s  financial  diffi¬ 
culties  finally  came  out,  its  stock  value 
plummeted. 

Disagreements  about  the  fiscal  1990 
figures  led  to  the  resignation  in  Octo¬ 
ber  1990  of  FNN’s  independent  audi- 


The  overstated  revenues  allegedly  came  from 
the  false  sale/leaseback  of  equipment  to  UPI  and 
Institutional  Research  Network  Inc.,  both  FNN- 
related  companies. 
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tor,  Deloitte  &  Touche,  which  also 
withdrew  its  opinions  on  FNN  finan¬ 
cial  statements  for  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1989,  as  well  as  for  Infotechnology 
for  the  same  period  and  for  DPI,  for 
the  period  ended  Dec.  31,  1989  (E&P, 
Oct.  20,  1990,  P.  10). 

Bolen  was  fired  and  Brian  was  soon 
replaced  as  head  of  FNN  and  Infotech. 

By  the  end  of  November  1990,  FNN 
reported  that  it  anticipated  a  net  loss  of 
$72.5  million  for  1990,  a  significant 
change  from  the  “positive  trend  in  both 
revenues  and  earnings”  it  had  been  re¬ 
porting,  according  to  the  complaint. 

By  March  1991,  both  FNN  and  In¬ 
fotech  filed  for  Chapter  11  bankruptcy 
protection,  and  UPl  followed  suit  in  Au¬ 
gust  1991  (E&P,  Aug.  31, 1991,  P.  14). 

In  response  to  the  complaint,  Brian 
has  “agreed  to  consent,  without  admit¬ 
ting  or  denying  the  allegations  in  the 
complaint,”  to  entry  of  a  final  judg¬ 
ment  of  permanent  injunction  enjoin¬ 
ing  him  from  future  violations  of  SEC 
regulations. 

Prince’s  attorney,  F.  Joseph  Warin  of 
the  Kutak  Rock  law  firm  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  said  his  client  plans  to  fight  the 
charges  and  his  response  brief  will  be 
filed  at  the  end  of  July  or  early  August. 

“We  think  the  SEC  overlooked  and 
overreached,”  said  Warin,  adding  that 
Prince  was  “not  a  director  or  officer  of 
FNN  for  98%  of  the  time”  covered  in 
the  complaint. 

Warin  noted  that  Deloitte  had  ap¬ 
proved  the  UPl  audit  but  later  with¬ 
drew  because  FNN  had  signed  off  on 
the  financial  statements. 


Earl  Brian 


took  control  of  the  wire  service  in 
1988. 

“Pursuant  to  this  agreement,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  SEC,  “FNN,  through  its 
subsidiary.  Data  Broadcasting,  leased 
to  UPl  a  portion  of  its  vertical  blank¬ 
ing  interval  [VBl],  which  is  that  por¬ 
tion  of  a  television  signal  that  is  not 
needed  for  visual  images.” 

FNN  recorded  revenues  from  UPl 
for  this  VBl  agreement  totaling  $27.3 
million  for  the  fiscal  years  1988-1990, 
“but  UPl  never  actually  used  the  VBl 


“In  addition,”  according  to  the  complaint, 
“Brian  and  Prince  attempted  to  conceal  the 
fraudulent  equipment  sale/leaseback  transactions 
from  the  auditors.” 


Attempts  to  reach  Bolen  and  Young 
were  unsuccessful.  Bolen  is  listed  in 
the  SEC  complaint  as  a  resident  of  Los 
Angeles,  but  directory  assistance 
showed  no  listing  there.  Young  is  listed 
as  a  resident  of  Marina  del  Rey,  Calif., 
but  the  only  listing  was  for  an  M. 
Young,  whose  name  is  Mark,  not 
Mitchel,  who  said  he  had  never  worked 
for  FNN. 

The  first  cause  of  action  cited  by  the 
SEC  involves  a  licensing  and  distribu¬ 
tion  agreement  between  Infotech  and 
UPl,  entered  into  soon  after  Infotech 


for  its  communications  and  little  of  the 
hilled  development  work  was  ever  per¬ 
formed,”  the  complaint  alleges. 

The  SEC  complaint  continues:  “At 
the  end  of  each  fiscal  period,  after  re¬ 
viewing  preliminary  income  statements 
that  excluded  related  party  revenues 
and  consulting  with  Prince,  Bolen  told 
Young  how  much  revenue,  in  round 
numbers,  to  record  from  UPl  .  .  .  . 
Young  and  a  subordinate  changed 
Bolen’s  round  numbers  to  seemingly 
precise  figures,  often  including  cents, 
and  then  divided  these  figures  approxi- 


m.ately  into  thirds  to  derive  ‘monthly’ 
amounts  that  they  posted  to  FNN’s 
general  ledger.” 

These  payments  by  UPl  to  FNN  for 
the  VBl  —  “as  well  as  much  of  UPl’s 
other  cash  needs”  —  were  made  possi¬ 
ble  by  the  allegedly  fraudulent  sale/ 
leaseback  agreements. 

“Without  the  funds  that  it  received 
from  FNN  in  this  way,  UPl  would  not 
have  been  able  to  pay  the  amounts 
that  FNN  recorded  as  VBl  revenue,” 
according  to  the  SEC. 

“In  substance,  FNN  was  making  un¬ 
secured  loans  to  UPl  in  order  to  en¬ 
able  UPl  to  pay  the  VBl  charges, 
which  FNN  then  recorded  as  revenue.” 

The  complaint  also  details  the  al¬ 
legedly  fraudulent  agreement  between 
FNN  and  IRN  over  FNN:PRO,  an  on¬ 
line  information  service  launched  in 
July  1990  and  suspended  a  few  months 
later. 

During  that  time,  however,  FNN  al¬ 
legedly  recorded  revenues  from  IRN 
totaling  more  than  $21  million,  rev¬ 
enue  that  “was  not  reasonably  col¬ 
lectible.  IRN’s  existing  operations  gen¬ 
erated  less  than  $3  million  in  total  rev¬ 
enues  during  fiscal  1990,  and 
FNN: PRO  was  not  expected  to  gener¬ 
ate  any  significant  revenues  until  later 
years. 

“The  only  possible  source  of  pay¬ 
ment  in  the  near  term  was  from  fi¬ 
nancing  provided  by  FNN  itself,  and  in 
fact  the  only  payments  that  FNN  re¬ 
ceived  from  IRN  ($5.5  million  during 
the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  1991 )  consist¬ 
ed  entirely  of  funds  generated  by  FNN 
from  sale/leaseback  transactions,”  the 
complaint  alleges. 

The  SEC  also  charged  that  when 
FNN  discontinued  its  “Telshop”  home 
shopping  service  in  1989,  it  avoided 
writing  off  an  additional  $3  million  of 
net  book  value  of  Telshop  assets,  main¬ 
taining  that  the  equipment  could  be 
used  by  its  other  operations. 

Documents  purporting  to  show  that 
a  leasing  company  had  paid  about  $3 
million  for  the  equipment  in  a  sale/ 
leaseback  agreement  were  “fabricated,” 
according  to  the  complaint. 

For  fiscal  1989,  FNN’s  net  income 
was  $3  million.  Had  it  written  off  the 
full  net  book  value  of  that  Telshop 
equipment,  “it  would  have  completely 
eliminated  net  income  for  the  year.” 

The  complaint  alleges  that  the 
sale/leaseback  agreements  became  an 
issue  during  the  UPl  audit  for  the  year 
ended  Dec.  31,  1989,  when  “Bolen  and 
Young  obstructed  Deloitte’s  efforts  to 
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perform  the  special  support  procedures 
for  the  UPI  audit.” 

According  to  the  SEC,  Bolen  con¬ 
vinced  Deloitte  auditors  to  postpone 
physical  inspection  of  equipment  until 
the  FNN  audit  later  in  1990. 

During  the  FNN  audit,  auditors 
from  Deloitte  “immediately  requested 
the  equipment  schedules  from  the 
sale/leaseback  transactions.” 

The  audit  senior  noticed  that  “many 
of  the  schedules,  from  unrelated  trans¬ 
actions  with  various  leasing  compa¬ 
nies,  were  identical  except  for  the 
equipment  serial  numbers,  which  often 
differed  by  only  one  or  two  digits.  He 
also  noted  that  on  some  of  the  similar 
schedules,  the  sequential  serial  num¬ 
bers  for  quantities  of  equipment  over¬ 
lapped.” 

The  Deloitte  auditor  also  was  told  by 
a  “subordinate  of  Bolen  and  Young 
that  multiple  sales  and  leasebacks  of 
the  same  equipment  had  occurred.” 

Bolen  and  Young  allegedly  were  able 
to  stall  the  auditors,  and  used  that  de¬ 
lay  “to  fabricate”  a  list  of  full  serial 
numbers,  the  SEC  alleges. 

Deloitte  auditors  took  that  list  and 
prepared  another  list  of  equipment 
chosen  for  physical  inspection. 

It  was  some  two  months  before  audi¬ 
tors  were  allowed  to  inspect  any  of  the 
equipment. 

“In  fact,  during  this  time  Bolen  and 


Young  caused  FNN  staff  members  to 
order  new  inventory  tags  with  the  Mi¬ 
cro  Research  Industries  [one  of  the 
leasing  companies]  logo,  type  in  serial 
numbers  from  the  list  of  selected 
equipment  prepated  by  Deloitte  and 
apply  them  to  similar  equipment  at 
FNN’s  Los  Angeles  facility.” 

The  complaint  further  charges  that 
in  order  to  conceal  the  allegedly  fraud¬ 
ulent  sale/leaseback  deals,  Brian  and 
Young  caused  FNN  to  purchase  televi¬ 
sion  equipment  that  closely  matched 
items  subject  to  multiple  financing  and 
then  tried  to  convince  the  auditors 
that  the  equipment  had  been  acquired 
from  UPI. 


These  purchases  were  allegedly  paid 
for  by  IRN  and  UPI  accounts  con¬ 
trolled  by  Prince,  using  proceeds  from 
the  FNN  sale/Ieaseback  deals. 

Deloitte  inspectors  were  able  to  lo¬ 
cate  less  than  half  the  equipment  slat¬ 
ed  for  observation,  but  Brian  and 
Prince  allegedly  “caused  FNN  and  re¬ 
lated  companies  to  continue  the  pur¬ 
chases,  having  large  quantities  of 
equipment  shipped  to  an  FNN  facility 
in  New  York  and  to  UPI  facilities  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  Warwick,  R.I., 
among  other  destinations.” 

Brian  and  Prince  allegedly  blamed 
the  auditor’s  findings  on  “shoddy  cleri¬ 
cal  work”  and  claimed  there  were  a 
number  of  “subsequent  finds,”  which 
the  SEC  charges  were  actually  pur¬ 
chased  during  the  audit. 

In  addition  to  charging  a  coverup  of 
the  source  of  the  sale/leaseback  equip¬ 
ment  and  subsequent  false  revenue  ac¬ 
counting,  the  SEC  complaint  also 
pointed  out  that  in  1989,  FNN  entered 
into  a  $50  million  loan  agreement  with 
Security  Pacific  Bank  and  Toronto-Do- 
minion  Bank  that  prohibited  FNN 
from  incurring  lease-operating  expens¬ 
es  for  fiscal  1990  that  exceeded  fiscal 
1989  by  more  than  $3  million. 

To  hide  these  agreements  from  the 
auditors,  Bolen  directed  a  corporation 
to  be  chartered  in  the  British  Virgin  Is¬ 
lands,  called  MicroResearch  Industries 


Ltd.,  to  specifically  resemble  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  Telecommunications  Industries 
with  the  same  name. 

Starting  in  March  1990,  about  $17 
million  in  proceeds  from  sale/leaseback 
deals  were  deposited  in  bank  accounts 
for  the  British  Virgin  Islands  corpora¬ 
tion,  although  none  of  those  transac¬ 
tions  were  disclosed  to  Deloitte  audi¬ 
tors. 

To  further  cover  up  the  lease  agree¬ 
ment  violations  of  the  Security  Pacific 
loan  covenant,  the  complaint  alleges 
that  Bolen  directed  Young  to  alter  the 
FNN  general  ledger  to  reclassify  pay¬ 
ments  to  three  companies. 

The  changes  reportedly  were  made 


at  night  and  on  weekends  to  avoid  de¬ 
tection  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  fab¬ 
ricate  a  letterhead  for  one  leasing  com¬ 
pany,  creating  phony  invoices,  and  al¬ 
legedly  deleted  another  from  the  books 
completely. 

The  SEC  complaint  lists  in  far 
greater  detail  the  specifics  of  each 
complaint  as  well  as  the  particular  SEC 
and  general  accounting  violations  al¬ 
legedly  committed  by  Bolen,  Brian, 
Prince  and  Young. 

The  SEC  is  seeking  permanent  in¬ 
junctions  against  all  the  defendants.  It 
also  is  seeking  to  force  Bolen  to  “dis¬ 
gorge  all  of  his  illicit  profits  and  losses 
avoided”  and  pay  penalties  under  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Insider  Trading  Sanc¬ 
tions  Act  of  1984.  It  also  seeks  a  court 
order  prohibiting  him  from  serving  as  a 
director  or  officer  of  any  publicly  trad¬ 
ed  company.  ■ES'P 


Canadian  judge 
bans  U.S.  media 
from  trial 

by  Alan  Harman 

A  CANADIAN  JUDGE  banned 
American  reporters  from  his  St. 
Catherines,  Ont.,  courtroom  while  al¬ 
lowing  their  Canadian  counterparts  to 
attend  the  manslaughter  trial  of  the 
wife  of  a  man  charged  with  first-degree 
murder  in  the  sex  slayings  of  two 
schoolgirls. 

He  also  banned  members  of  the 
public  to  make  sure  they  did  not  give 
information  to  the  U.S.  media.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  victims’  immediate  families 
were  permitted  to  attend. 

About  a  dozen  U.S.  reporters  at¬ 
tempted  to  cover  the  trial. 

The  Canadian  reporters  were  told 
they  could  not  report  anything  but  the 
judge’s  verdict;  any  sentence  against 
Karla  Teale,  23;  and  any  comments  he 
made  about  whether  she  posed  a  threat 
to  the  community.  They  were  even 
barred  from  reporting  her  plea. 

The  Canadian  reporters  were  also 
barred  by  justice  Francis  Kovacs  from 
revealing  details  of  the  case  either  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  to  the  American 
media. 

Kovacs  said  the  ban  was  needed  to 
ensure  that  Paul  Teale  will  have  a  fair 
trial.  Paul  Teale,  who  changed  his  sur- 


In  response  to  the  complaint,  Brian  has  “agreed  to 
consent,  without  admitting  or  denying  the 
allegations  in  the  complaint,”  to  entry  of  a  final 
judgment  of  permanent  injunction  enjoining  him 
from  future  violations  of  SEC  regulations. 
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Sacrificed? 

Faced  with  threat  of  picketing,  Vermont  newspaper  fires 
reporter  for  allegedly  misrepresenting  a  race  relations  forum 


by  Tony  Case 

REPORTER  PAUL  TEETOR  recently 
covered  a  public  forum  on  race  rela¬ 
tions  for  his  Vermont  newspaper,  filed 
his  story  and  did  not  give  it  another 
thought  —  until  the  next  day,  when  he 
was  fired  for  allegedly  misrepresenting 
the  meeting. 

Burlington  Free  Press  editors  con¬ 
curred  that  his  account  “failed  to  meet 
our  standards  of  fairness,  accuracy  and 
completeness,”  according  to  managing 
editor  Judith  Diebolt. 

But  Teetor  maintains  his  article  was 
accurate,  that  he  is  a  victim  of  political 
correctness  and  that  the  paper  “sacri¬ 
ficed”  him  to  appease  some  high-pow¬ 
ered  local  officials  and  to  prevent  a 
run-in  with  its  racially  sensitive  parent 
company. 

The  question  of  accuracy  arose  over 
Teetor’s  relating  that  Rodney  Patter¬ 
son,  an  assistant  to  Burlington’s  mayor 
and  an  organizer  of  the  discussion, 
who  is  black,  “cut  off”  Ellen  Norton, 
who  is  white,  when  she  stood  at  a  mi¬ 
crophone  to  talk  about  race  relations. 

“If  you’re  coming  to  the  mike,  we 
want  you  to  come  as  a  person  of  color. 


ened  to  organize  a 
protest  march  out¬ 
side  the  Free  Press 
office  if  Teetor  was 
not  fired. 

Patterson  got 
what  he  wanted,  but 
Diebolt  insists  that 
the  dismissal  was 
“absolutely  not”  the 
result  of  complaints 
from  outside  the  pa¬ 
per.  “We  received  no 
pressure  from  the 
community  to  do 
that,”  she  said.  “This 
was  a  decision  that  I 
made.” 

Avoiding  a  row 

Meanwhile,  Teetor 
saw  his  dismissal  as  a  “preemptive  ac¬ 
tion”  by  the  Free  Press  to  avoid  a  poten¬ 
tial  confrontation  with  Gannett  Co., 
which  owns  the  paper. 

He  says  the  Arlington,  Va. -based 
conglomerate  is  “supersensitive”  about 
how  its  newspapers  report  on  minorities 
—  and  especially  so  since  a  controversy 
arose  earlier  this  year  after  it  was  re¬ 


Furthermore,  he  alleges,  the  paper 
defamed  him  in  a  follow-up  news  story, 
which  amounted  to  a  correction  of  his 
account. 

In  the  piece,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  Julie  Metzger  wrote  that  Teetor’s  ar¬ 
ticle  had  “mischaracterized”  the  forum, 
and  she  went  on  to  offer  an  alternative 
version  of  the  night’s  events.  Teetor 
supposed  it  was  “designed  to  justify  my 
firing  and  explain  Patterson’s  behavior.” 


“1  can  only  tell  you  that  discharging  a  newsroom 
employee  typically  involves  progressive  discipline,” 
Dieholt  said. 


to  share  your  ethnic  experiences,”  Tee¬ 
tor  quoted  Patterson  as  saying. 

Then,  he  wrote,  “When  Norton 
protested  that  she  had  a  right  to  speak 
like  everyone  else,  Patterson  called  for 
several  volunteers,  who  escorted  Nor¬ 
ton  out  of  the  room.” 

A  videotape  of  the  forum  shows  that 
Patterson  did  interrupt  Norton  to  re¬ 
quest  that  she  relinquish  the  micro¬ 
phone.  It  does  not  show  whether  she 
was  led  away. 

Not  only  did  Patterson  complain  to 
the  paper  about  the  story  —  he  threat- 

12 


vealed  that  a  photo  of  threatening-look¬ 
ing  young  black  men  brandishing  guns 
which  appeared  on  Page  One  of  its  na¬ 
tionally  circulated  USA  Today  had 
been  staged  (E&P,  March  27,  P.  14). 

A  Gannett  spokeswoman  said  the 
company  had  no  comment  on  Teetor’s 
contentions. 

Teetor  said  his  Free  Press  bosses 
“knew  that  the  AP  would  cover  [a 
protest  of  the  paper]  and  move  pictures 
on  the  national  wire,  and  I  don’t  think 
they  wanted  to  deal  with  that.  Instead, 
they  sacrificed  me.” 


Media-free  zone 

Teetor  may  have  been  startled  by  his 
abrupt  dismissal,  but  it  was  not  the  first 
time  his  bosses  had  surprised  him. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  forum  on  race 
relations,  he  learned  that  the  Free  Press 
had,  as  he  put  it,  “handed  over  its  First 
Amendment  rights”  by  agreeing  to  the 
establishment  of  a  media-free  zone  that 
allowed  citizens  to  speak  without  being 
identified,  quoted  or  photographed  by 
the  local  press. 

“It  was  unprecedented,  and  1  was 
shocked,”  Teetor  related.  “To  me,  [the 
paper’s  editors]  set  themselves  up  for  a 
fall.  They  said  to  Patterson,  ‘You’re  in 
control.  You  write  the  script  here.’  The 
problem  was  that  the  white  woman 
[Norton]  wasn’t  following  the  script. 
Any  responsible  news  organization 
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Ontario  Press  Council:  It’s  OK 
to  call  your  competitor  a  ‘rag’ 


would  say,  ‘Thanks,  but  no  thanks.’  ” 

However,  Diebolt  says  representatives 
of  the  Free  Press  did  not  make  any  spe¬ 
cial  agreements  with  the  forum’s  orga¬ 
nizers  regarding  coverage;  in  fact,  it  was 
made  clear  that  the  paper  would  report 
what  public  officials  had  to  say  at  the 
gathering. 

The  editors  did  assure  organizers  that 
the  paper  would  “handle  it  sensitively,” 
she  recalled. 

Burlington  has  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  Vietnamese  and  Cambodian  resi¬ 
dents,  and  organizers  of  the  forum  were 
concerned  about  whether  they  would 
feel  comfortable  about  expressing  their 
opinions,  according  to  Diebolt. 

Teetor  —  who  has  won  several 
awards  for  his  work,  including  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Press  Association’s  Reporter  of 
the  Year  Award  for  three  consecutive 
years  when  he  was  at  Vermont’s  Rutland 
Herald  —  plans  to  sue  his  former  em¬ 
ployer  if  he  does  not  get  his  job  back. 

His  attorney  sent  a  letter  to  lawyers 
for  the  Free  Press  that  reads,  “We  are 
confident  that  we  will  be  able  to  prove 
his  termination  was  unlawful  and  that 
he  was  defamed  by  Gannett’s  employees 
and  agencies.” 

It  said  the  reporter  was  willing  “to 
settle  this  matter  in  order  to  avoid  pro¬ 
tracted  litigation”  —  that  is,  if  the 
newspaper  reinstated  him,  gave  him 
back  pay,  apologized  publicly  and  reim¬ 
bursed  him  for  his  attorney’s  fees. 

In  case  the  Free  Press  does  not  agree 
to  these  terms,  Teetor  has  been  looking 
for  other  reporting  jobs. 

Diebolt  would  not  discuss  Teetor’s  fir¬ 
ing  in-depth,  calling  it  a  personnel  mat¬ 
ter.  “1  can  only  tell  you  that  discharging 
a  newsroom  employee  typically  involves 
progressive  discipline,”  she  said. 

But  Teetor  maintains  he  has  not 
been  a  problem  employee.  He  said  he 
was  put  on  probation  once  because  his 
bosses  said  he  was  not  sufficiently  pro¬ 
ductive  but  was  quick  to  point  out  that 
he  had  been  hired  to  do  investigative 
pieces,  which  usually  require  more  time 
to  complete  than  other  types  of  stories. 

Teetor  —  who  describes  himself  as 
“very  left  of  center”  politically  —  be¬ 
lieves  his  situation  demonstrates  that 
political  correctness  has  been  taken 
too  far.  “I  certainly  believe  that  mi¬ 
norities  have  been  discriminated 
against  and  we  have  to  rectify  that,”  he 
said,  “but  1  don’t  think  we  have  to  go 
to  the  other  extreme  and  say  that 
everything  every  minority  says  is  now 
right  and  everything  a  white  person 
says  is  wrong.”  BEfifP 


IT  MAY  NOT  be  very  nice  to  call  your 
competitor  a  “rag,”  but  it  is  protected 
opinion,  the  Ontario  Press  Council  de¬ 
clared. 

The  council  on  July  7  rejected  a 
complaint  from  the  publisher  of  a 
group  of  Ontario  shoppers  about  an 
editorial  in  the  weekly  Huntsville 
(Ont.)  Forester  that  described  one  of 
the  free  papers  as  a  “rag  which  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  a  wraparound  for  junk 
mail.” 

For  good  measure,  the  Forester  edi¬ 
torial  also  described  Muskoka  Advance 
shopper  as  “a  throwaway  of  the  type 
that  is  causing  some  communities  to 
pass  junk  mail  bylaws.” 

Donald  F.  Smith,  publisher  of 
Muskoka  Publications  Group  Inc.,  at 
first  considered  bringing  a  libel  suit 
against  the  weekly  Forester  but  agreed 
instead  to  let  the  council  adjudicate 
the  complaint. 

The  Ontario  Press  Council  is  a  vol¬ 
untary  organization  of  nearly  all  the 
province’s  dailies  and  weeklies.  A  pan¬ 
el  of  publishers  and  private  citizens 
rule  on  complaints  of  press  abuse. 
Members  agree  to  publish  the  council 
decisions. 

The  tiff  between  the  paid-circula- 


CARL  JENSEN,  THE  California  pro¬ 
fessor  who  founded  Project  Censored 
at  Sonoma  State  University,  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Canadian  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Journalists  (CAJ)  and  Simon 
Fraser  University  in  British  Columbia 
have  jointly  launched  Project  Cen¬ 
sored  Canada  as  an  annual  media  re¬ 
search  effort  “to  explore  issues  and 
events  that  don’t  receive  the  coverage 
they  deserve  in  the  Canadian  media.” 

The  Canadian  project  originated 
with  Bill  Doskoch  of  the  Leader  Post 
in  Regina,  Saskatchewan,  and  will  be 
coordinated  by  professor  Bob  Hackett 
and  lecturer  Don  Gutstein  in  Simon 
Fraser’s  Department  of  Communica¬ 
tion. 

Jensen’s  annual  report.  Project  Cen¬ 
sored  USA,  lists  issues  and  events  that 
he  claims  are  ignored  or  underreported 
in  the  American  media. 


tion  Forester  and  the  mostly  free-dis- 
tribution  Advance  began  when  a  local 
government  health  office  chose  the 
Advance  to  carry  its  annual  report  as  a 
paid  advertisement. 

In  a  Nov.  18,  1992,  editorial,  the 
Forester  attacked  the  decision  —  and 
the  shopper. 

Advance  publisher  Smith  fired  off  a 
letter  to  the  Forester  publisher  calling 
the  editorial  “malicious  and  defamato¬ 
ry.”  Smith  said  he  objected  to  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  his  22,000-distribution  pa¬ 
per  is  not  widely  read  because  it  is  free. 
And,  he  said,  the  Forester  should  have 
noted  that  it  had  a  financial  interest  in 
winning  the  health  office  advertise¬ 
ment. 

In  his  complaint  to  the  press  coun¬ 
cil,  Smith  maintained  that  Forester 
publisher  Elizabeth  Rice  Aben  reneged 
on  an  offer  to  print  an  apology,  which 
Aben  denied. 

The  press  council  sided  with  the 
Forester,  noting  that  the  weekly  used 
unusually  harsh  language  but  stating, 
“It  is  appropriate  for  newspapers  to  ex¬ 
ercise  wide  latitude  in  expressing  their 
opinions  in  editorials,  no  matter  how 
controversial  or  unpopular  the  opin¬ 
ions  may  be.”  BEd^P 


Doskoch  said  there  are  differences 
in  the  media  culture  of  the  U.S.  and 
Canada,  explaining:  “We  have  had  the 
benefit  of  a  strong,  independent  public 
broadcasting  culture  that  has  .  .  .  per¬ 
mitted  a  slightly  wider  range  of  debate 
in  the  mass  media  than  in  the  U.S. 
However,  U.S.  alternative  media  are 
more  developed,  and  it’s  the  alterna¬ 
tive  media  that  have  provided  the  grist 
for  Project  Censored’s  mill  in  the  U.S.” 

CAJ  issued  a  statement  saying  that 
the  time  is  ripe  in  Canada  for  Project 
Censored. 

CAJ  said  that  in  its  own  awards  for 
investigative  reporting,  “The  focus  has 
been  drifting  away  from  the  political 
stories  of  the  1980s  that  exposed 
wrongdoing  by  powerful  institutions. 
None  of  these,  we  suggest,  bode  well 
for  the  future  of  a  vigorous  investiga¬ 
tive  news  media.”  — M.L.  Stein 


Project  Censored  expands 
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Hispanic  Journalists 
On  the  Rise 

NAHJ  survey  shows  each  of  the  top  57  newspapers 
polled  employed  at  least  one  Hispanic  staffer  in  1992; 
overall  numbers  at  those  papers  rose  by  27%  from  1990 


by  Debra  Qersh 

FOR  THE  FIRST  time  since  the  sur¬ 
vey  began  in  1989,  all  of  the  top  news¬ 
papers  polled  by  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Hispanic  Journalists  employed 
at  least  one  Hispanic  newsroom  staffer 
in  1992. 

Before  anyone  breaks  out  the  cham¬ 
pagne,  however,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  survey  also  showed  that  only 
14%  of  Hispanics  employed  by  the  re¬ 
sponding  newspapers  were  in  manage¬ 
rial  positions,  accounting  for  only  2.4% 
of  newspaper  managers,  and  nearly 
three  quarters  (74%)  of  responding 
newspapers  reported  newsroom  staffs 
that  were  less  than  5%  Hispanic. 

Hispanic  representation  at  the  top 


the  1991  figure  of  61%  men  and  39% 
women. 

The  57  newspapers  participating  in 
the  survey  reported  that  they  hired 
1,047  new  employees  in  1992,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  26%  over  1991.  Among  those 
hires,  34%  were  minorities,  a  figure 
virtually  unchanged  from  the  35%  in 
1991. 

Whites  still  made  up  the  majority 
(66%)  of  new  staffers  at  those  news¬ 
papers.  About  12%  were  Hispanic  — 
up  from  10%  in  1991  —  16%  were 
black  and  5.5%  were  Asian. 

The  majority  (53%)  of  interns  hired 
by  these  newspapers  in  1992  were  mi¬ 
norities,  and  about  10%  of  those  were 
Hispanic,  according  to  the  survey. 

Although  they  are  showing  gains. 


Whites  still  made  up  the  majority  (66%)  of  new 
staffers  at  those  newspapers,  while  about  12% 
were  Hispanic  —  up  from  10%  in  1991  —  16% 
were  black  and  5.5%  were  Asian. 


newspapers  —  57  of  the  top  100  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  survey  —  increased  in 
1992  to  634,  about  4%  of  total  news¬ 
room  personnel,  a  27%  increase  over 
I990’s  509,  or  3%  of  the  total. 

The  4%  for  the  top  newspapers  is 
higher  than  the  2.9%  for  the  entire  in¬ 
dustry,  as  reported  by  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

While  racial  equality  is  increasing, 
sexual  disparity  continues. 

The  NAHJ  survey  —  co-sponsored 
by  the  National  Council  of  La  Raza 
and  the  Hispanic  News  Media  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Washington  —  found  that  of 
the  634  Hispanics  employed  by  the  top 
newspapers  in  1992,  62%  were  men 
and  38%  women,  a  slight  change  from 


37%  of  the  newspapers  surveyed  said 
they  had  no  hiring  goals  for  minorities, 
and  among  the  63%  who  said  they  did 
have  such  goals,  only  11%  had  a  specif¬ 
ic  target  number. 

In  her  analysis  of  the  dearth  of  His¬ 
panic  newspaper  managers,  newspaper 
surveyor  Zita  Arocha  noted  that  efforts 
to  diversify  newsrooms  have  focused  on 
entry-level  positions  and  not  on  pro¬ 
moting  minorities. 

Among  the  reasons  for  the  shortage 
of  Hispanic  newsroom  managers  cited 
by  Arocha  were  the  lack  of  midcareer 
and  managerial  training  for  all  journal¬ 
ists;  moving  promising,  ambitious  re¬ 
porters  into  editing  positions  and  then 
discouraging  them  by  not  providing 


training  and  support;  little  commit¬ 
ment  to  diversifying  the  management 
team;  few  Hispanic  managers  to  act  as 
mentors;  growing  dissatisfaction  with 
the  profession  among  all  journalists; 
and  journalism’s  lack  of  prestige  in 
Hispanic  communities. 

The  report  not  only  identified  prob¬ 
lems,  it  offered  solutions. 

Among  Arocha’s  suggested  strategies 
were  identifying  and  tracking  young 
Hispanic  journalists  with  management 
potential  and  developing  individual  ca¬ 
reer  plans  for  them;  providing  more 
midcareer  and  managerial  training; 
placing  minorities  on  the  list  of  candi¬ 
dates  for  every  supervisory  opening; 
sensitizing  managers  to  the  importance 
of  diversity;  looking  beyond  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  for  potential  minority 
journalists;  and  developing  internship 
programs  targeted  at  Hispanic  students 
in  high  school  and  college. 

“But  regardless  of  what  enlightened 
measures  newspaper  companies  adopt 
to  promote  Hispanics  into  manage¬ 
ment,”  Arocha  wrote,  “it’s  up  to  indi¬ 
vidual  Latinos  to  take  risks  by  demand¬ 
ing  opportunities  and  by  accepting 
management  responsibilities.” 

The  report,  “Hispanics  in  the  News 
Media  1993:  No  Room  at  the  Top,”  also 
looked  at  the  television  and  radio  news 
industry  and  at  the  under-representa¬ 
tion  of  Hispanics  enrolled  in  and 
teaching  at  journalism  schools. 


First  Sunday  edition 

FOSTER’S  DAILY  DEMOCRAT  in 
Dover,  N.H.,  published  a  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  May  23  for  the  first  time  in  its  119- 
year  history. 

The  44-page  “Extra”  featured  cover¬ 
age  of  President  Clinton’s  visit. 
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Ultimatum 

Rupert  Murdoch  tells  New  York  Post  unions  to  accept  extreme 
concessions  or  he’ll  walk  away  from  the  bankrupt  newspaper 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

IN  YET  ANOTHER  game  of  chicken 
with  the  New  York  Post’s  survival  at 
stake,  Rupert  Murdoch  gave  employees 
an  ultimatum:  Accept  extreme  conces¬ 
sions  by  July  9  or  he’ll  walk  away  from 
the  bankrupt  paper. 

A  Post  spokesman  said  that  without 
labor  agreements,  the  Post  could  close 
as  early  as  today. 

Murdoch  has  been  operating  the 
Post  under  an  agreement  with  its 
bankrupt  owner,  Peter  Kalikow.  Mur¬ 
doch  has  won  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  approval  to  buy  the 
paper,  but  he  needs  labor  agreements 
and  formal  bankruptcy  court  approval 
to  see  the  deal  through. 

To  raise  the  pressure  on  unions, 
Murdoch  July  6  gave  notice  —  accord¬ 
ing  to  terms  of  his  management  agree¬ 
ment  that  give  him  the  right  on  three 
days’  notice  to  terminate  the  agree¬ 
ment  if  it  becomes  economically  un¬ 
feasible  —  to  Kalikow  and  the  Post’s 
creditors  of  his  “intention”  to  termi¬ 
nate  the  agreement  July  9. 

“We  regret  that  this  notification  has 
to  be  made,  but  as  we  have  said  since 
we  began  managing  the  New  York 
Post,  one  absolute  condition  of  our  ac¬ 
quisition  of  the  paper  was  reaching  sat¬ 
isfactory  labor  agreements,”  said 
Patrick  Purcell,  president  and  CEO  of 
News  America  Publishing  Inc.,  the 
U.S.  publishing  subsidiary  of  Murdoch’s 
News  Corp.  “We  hope  this  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  Friday  so  that  the  New 
York  Post  can  be  saved.” 

The  Post  has  been  losing  about 
$300,000  a  week  since  Murdoch 
emerged  as  the  buyer  of  last  resort  to 
rescue  the  faltering  tabloid  from  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  dubious  managers  with  no 
publishing  experience. 

The  unions  representing  700  Post 
workers  were  meeting  with  manage¬ 
ment  days  before  the  deadline.  De¬ 
mands  on  the  unions  were  different  as 
were  their  responses. 

“If  he  keeps  asking  for  us  to  save  the 
paper  by  accepting  a  contract  that  will 


Rupert  Murdoch 


kill  the  union,  we’re  not  going  to  go  for 
it,”  said  Tom  Pennacchio,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Newspaper  Guild  local 
that  represents  295  white-collar  Post 
employees,  who  have  not  had  a  raise  in 
eight  years  and  who  took  a  20%  pay 
cut  in  1990. 

Murdoch  is  not  trying  to  eliminate 


Guild  jobs  because  crises  over  the  last 
three  years  have  already  slashed 
staffing  to  the  bone. 

Guild  leaders  say  Murdoch  is  de¬ 
manding  a  five-year  contract  that  in¬ 
cludes:  a  six-month  “evaluation”  peri¬ 
od  during  which  management  could 
fire  anybody,  regardless  of  seniority; 
ducking  responsibility  for  most  of  the 


$7  million  in  accumulated  Guild  sever¬ 
ance  pay;  cutting  maximum  severance 
to  eight  weeks;  and  expanding  rights  to 
subcontract  work  to  non-union  work¬ 
ers. 

In  return,  Murdoch  is  offering 
restoration  of  pay  cuts  if  Guild  workers 
return  to  a  five-day  week,  from  four 
days,  and  a  2%  raise  if  they  expand  the 
workday  to  seven  and  a  half  hours  from 
seven. 

“We  want  to  reach  an  agreement, 
but  we  can’t  go  along  with  what’s  on 
the  table,”  said  Harry  Leykis,  chairman 
of  the  Guild  unit,  which  voted  unani¬ 
mously  to  give  union  leaders  the  au¬ 
thority  to  call  a  strike. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Post  declined 
to  discuss  terms  of  the  demands. 

Murdoch  is  demanding  cuts  in  press¬ 
room  staffing  from  50  press  operators, 
according  to  Eddie  Fleming,  president 
of  the  New  York  Newspaper  Printing 
Pressmen’s  Union  No.  2.  He  was  un¬ 
sure  of  the  numbers. 

“I’m  going  to  give  it  my  best  shot 
and  hope  we  can  save  it  from  going  out 
of  business,”  Fleming  said.  He  stated 
that  he  was  scheduled  for  negotiations 
July  8  “and  I’ll  stay  up  there  all  night,  if 
I  have  to,  to  reach  an  agreement.” 

Murdoch  owned  the  Post  before  but 
was  forced  to  sell  it  to  comply  with 
FCC  regulations  banning  cross-owner¬ 
ship  of  television  stations  and  news¬ 


papers  in  the  same  market.  He  re¬ 
tained  WYNY-TV  Channel  5. 

The  FCC  recently  granted  Murdoch 
an  unprecedented  waiver  of  the  rule  to 
permit  his  second  Post  acquisition. 

“We  were  tickled  to  death  when  Ru¬ 
pert  came  in,”  said  Leykis  of  the  Post’s 
Guild  unit.  “We  didn’t  expect  him  to 
bring  this  kind  of  club.”  BEOT 


“We  were  tickled  to  death  when  Rupert  came  in,” 
said  Leykis.  “We  didn’t  expect  him  to  bring  this 
kind  of  club.” 
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Moldea  appeals  dismissal 
of  $10  million  libel  suit 

by  Debra  Qersh 

AUTHOR  DAN  MOLDEA  has  appealed  the  dismissal  of 
his  $10  million  libel  suit  against  the  New  York  Times. 

Moldea  sued  the  Times  in  1990,  charging  that  a  review  of 
his  book,  Interference:  How  Organized  Crime  Influences 
Professional  Football,  was  libelous  and  contained  factual  er¬ 
rors  about  the  book  (E&P,  Sept.  8,  1990,  P.  29). 

The  suit  was  dismissed  by  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  John 
Garret  Penn  in  Washington,  who  ruled  that  the  reviewer’s 
conclusion  that  the  book  contained  “too  much  sloppy  jour¬ 
nalism”  was  unverifiable  opinion  and  not  actionable  under 
libel  law  (E&P,  Feb.  8,  1992,  P.  9). 

In  his  appeal,  Moldea  argued  that  the  District  Court  was 
in  error  when  it  did  not  consider  all  the  statements  cited  as 
defamatory  in  the  original  complaint  that,  according  to  his 
appeal,  “expressed  or  implied  provably  false,  defamatory 
facts.” 

Moldea  also  noted  that  “the  mere  fact  that  [reviewer/ 
sportswriter  Gerald]  Eskenazi’s  statements  appeared  in  a 
book  review  does  not  warrant  their  protection  and  provides 
no  basis  for  affirming  the  lower  court’s  decision.” 

The  appeal  also  stated  that  the  lower  court  should  have 
allowed  Moldea  to  amend  his  complaint  after  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  Cohen  v.  Cowles  Media  Co., 
which  found  that  newspapers  could  not  break  a  state  law  re¬ 
garding  implied  contracts  by  printing  the  name  of  a  source 
who  had  been  promised  anonymity  (E&P,  June  29,  1991, 
P.9). 

Moldea’s  appeal  claimed  he  was  “injured  by  the  Times' 
breach  of  an  analogous  promise.  The  Times  promised  its 
readership  (including  the  publishing  industry  and  authors) 
that:  ( 1 )  book  reviews  would  be  written  by  conflict-free,  un- 
biased  reporters;  and  (2)  any  factual  errors  would  be 
promptly  corrected  in  as  prominent  a  manner  as  they  were 
originally  made.” 

That  promise  was  broken  when  the  Times  assigned  foot¬ 
ball  writer  Eskenazi  to  do  the  review  [conflict  of  interest] 
and  when  the  paper  refused  to  run  a  correction  or  Moldea’s 
letter  to  the  editor  in  response  to  the  review,  the  appeal 
noted. 

In  its  reply  brief,  the  Times  argued  that  Eskenazi’s  conclu¬ 
sion  that  Interference  contained  “too  much  sloppy  journal¬ 
ism”  was  not  “sufficiently  factual  to  be  proven  false  and  that 
other  statements  in  the  book  review  claimed  to  be  defama¬ 
tory  either  were  supported  by  the  book  itself  or  were  also 
nonverifiable.” 

The  response  brief  argued  that  the  other  examples  “mere¬ 
ly  illustrate  differing  interpretations  of  historical  events  by 
Moldea  and  Eskenazi.  Appellant’s  objection  to  these  state¬ 
ments  resembles  Interference  itself,  where  argument,  suppo¬ 
sition,  hypothesis  and  speculation  are  mixed  together  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  broth  of  incessant  accusation.” 

The  Times’  brief  also  argued  against  Moldea’s  claim  that 
the  Cohen  ruling  could  be  applied  to  this  action. 
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U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

7/6/93 

6/29/93 

7/7/92 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY) 

14.00 

13.75 

11.125 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.  (NY) 

48.125 

47.00 

43.875 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY)  510.125 

500.00 

440.00 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

26.125 

25.50 

20.75 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

28.375 

27.375 

33.00 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

49.25 

50.50 

44.875 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

50.875 

52.00 

60.50 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

27.50 

28.00 

27.50 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

20.875 

21.00 

21.00 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

21.125 

20.50 

19.125 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NDQ) 

35.25 

32.75 

28.25 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

24.25 

24.25 

28.625 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (NDQI 

18.00 

18.00 

15.75 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY) 

28.875 

29.375 

29.25 

E.W.ScrippsCo.  (NY) 

25.375 

25.50 

27.375 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

29.125 

29.375 

33.625 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

52.25 

54.125 

40.375 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

229.00 

229.00 

224.00 

*  3  for  1  stock  split 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

7/6/93 

6/29/93 

7/7/92 

MacLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

11.875 

11.75 

11.875 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

13.875 

14.00 

11.00 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a)(d) 

19.75 

19.50 

14.125 

Reuters  (c) 

64.50 

63.00 

64.875 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

17.50 

18.00 

16.125 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

16.00 

16.375 

15.125 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

12.75 

12.50 

16.125 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

21.75 

22.00 

21.00 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b)(e) 

4.62 

4.81 

3.80 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

41.125 

40.25 

31.75 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  Dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  Pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.  S.  Dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  Jan.  24,  1992 

(e)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  June  15,  1992 

Prepated  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Company  Inc. 

“To  assert  that  the  Times’  assignment  policies  regarding 
publication  of  a  book  review  somehow  form  a  binding  con¬ 
tract  with  the  book’s  author  to  ‘favorably  or  neutrally  review 
his  book,’  as  Moldea  seems  to  allege,  is  farfetched,”  the 
Times  stated. 

The  newspaper  noted  that  it  did  not  run  a  correction  af¬ 
ter  the  review  because  “there  was  nothing  to  correct,”  and  it 
stated  that  Moldea’s  “bald  allegations  that  the  Times  as  a 
courtesy”  and  “a  matter  of  fairness”  customarily  extends  to 
an  author  a  right  to  have  a  letter  to  the  editors  published  is 
“both  unsupported  by  the  record  and  wrong.” 

Arguments  before  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  Circuit  are  set  for  Sept.  14.  ■EfifP 
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Newspeople  m  the  News 


Jennie  Buckner 


David  D.  Richards,  vice  president 
of  marketing  and  sales  at  the  News  & 
Record  in  Greensboro,  N.C.,  has  been 
named  vice  president  of  the  parent 
Landmark  Communications  Inc.  of 
Norfolk,  Va.,  concentrating  on  new 
business. 

Ciark  Hoyt,  Washington  bureau 
chief  for  Knight-Ridder,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  vice  president  for  news  for  the 
company. 

Hoyt  has  worked  for  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  the  Miami  Herald  and  the  Wi¬ 
chita  Eagle-Beacon  in  Kansas. 

Rich  Oppei,  vice  president  and  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer, 
succeeds  Hoyt  in  Washington. 

Previously,  Oppei  worked  for  the 
Tampa  Tribune  and  the  Tallahassee  De¬ 
mocrat,  both  in  Florida,  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  and  the  Associated  Press. 

Jennie  Buckner,  vice  president  of 
news  for  Knight-Ridder,  now  is  vice 
president  and  editor  in  Charlotte. 

Buckner  earlier  worked  for  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  and  the  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury  News  in  California. 

Themas  Baden,  a  White  House  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Newhouse  News  Ser¬ 
vice,  has  joined  the  Patriot-News  of 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  as  managing  editor. 

Earlier,  Baden  worked  as  city  editor 
of  the  Post-Standard  of  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Jen  Sawyer,  a  reporter  in  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  Washington  bu¬ 
reau,  now  is  chief  of  the  bureau. 

Fuller  Cewell,  operations  coordina¬ 
tor  for  McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  of 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  publisher  of  the  company’s  Anchor¬ 
age  Daily  News  in  Alaska. 


Luke  Betts  ,  a  senior  editor  of  the 
Toronto  Sun,  has  been  named  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  new  products  for  Thom¬ 
son  Newspapers. 

Jeff  Tennant,  a  senior  editor  at  Rural 
Press  U.S.A.  in  Raleigh,  N.C.,  which 
publishes  farm  newspapers,  has  been 
appointed  group  editor. 

Bill  Luster,  a  staff  photographer  for 
the  Louisville,  Ky.,  Courier-Journal, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Celln  Bruce,  publisher  of  the  Orillia 
Packet  and  Times  in  Canada,  has  been 
elected  to  the  Ontario  Press  Council, 
which  was  established  to  deal  with 
public  complaints  about  the  press. 

Terri  Thempsen,  an  associate  editor 
for  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  now 
is  director  of  the  Knight-Bagehot 
Fellowship  Program  in  Economics  and 
Business  Journalism  at  Columbia 
University. 

William  E.  Sheedy  Jr.,  senior  ad¬ 
vertising  account  executive  with  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  has  been 
appointed  associate  publisher. 

Sheedy  previously  was  ad  director  at 
the  Middletown  Press,  also  in  Con¬ 
necticut. 

Jedy  Carmack,  who  had  worked  in 
public  relations  for  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  has  joined  the  Daily  Southtown 
in  Chicago  as  coordinator  of  its  new 
interactive  telephone  information 
service. 

Frudric  N.  TuUky,  who  has  reported 


for  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  the  Los 
Angeles  Her  aid- Examiner  and  other 
papers,  has  been  appointed  managing 
editor  of  the  Center  for  Investigative 
Reporting. 

Edward  L.  Bruwinglen,  director  of 
leadership  development  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Business  Machines  Corp.,  has 
assumed  the  newly  created  position  of 
director  of  leadership  and  organiza¬ 
tional  development  at  Times  Mirror. 

Emmult  K.  Smulser,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Marietta  (Ohio) 
Times,  has  been  appointed  president 
and  publisher  of  its  sister  paper,  the 
Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium-Item. 

David  A.  Whiluhead,  marketing 
and  human  resources  director  at  the 
Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulletin,  succeeds 
Smelser  in  Marietta. 

James  Slocum,  who  has  been  a 
sports  reporter  and  editor  and  city  and 
state  editor  at  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel, 
has  been  named  assistant  managing 
editor,  days,  succeeding  the  retiring 
Laurie  Van  Dyke. 

Bruce  Gill,  day  city  editor,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  city  editor. 

Heidi  Reuter,  assistant  city  editor, 
now  is  day  city  editor. 

Alan  King,  who  has  worked  for  the 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  and  the 
News  Journal  of  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
joined  the  Sentinel  as  picture  editor. 

Roy  Haddock  Sr.,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  transportation  industry  jour¬ 
nal  Traffic  World,  has  been  appointed 
circulation  director  for  its  sister  publi¬ 
cation  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  a  dai¬ 
ly  international  trade  and  transporta¬ 
tion  newspaper. 
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Newspapers  urged 
to  prepare  for 

EDI  implementation 


by  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

ELECTRONIC  DATA  Interchange 
can  make  newspaper  advertising  de¬ 
partments  faster,  more  efficient  and 
more  error-free,  James  D.  Hitchman, 
newspaper  technology  manager  of  the 
Tribune  Co.,  Chicago,  told  attendees 
at  the  recent  Newspaper  Association 
of  America  Marketing  Conference  in 
New  Orleans. 

EDI  has  been  defined  as  a  conven¬ 
tion  prescribing  a  standard  syntax  for 
transmission  of  commercial  data  be¬ 
tween  computers  of  trading  partners. 

Eor  all  you  non-computer  types,  EDI 
is  an  enabling  technology  that  allows 
computers  to  communicate  routine 
transaction  information  so  people  do 
not  have  to.  For  example,  the  hanking 


industry  uses  EDI  technology  in  auto¬ 
mated  teller  machines  to  provide  24- 
hour  electronic  banking  services  of  de¬ 
posits,  withdrawals  and  balance  in¬ 
quiries.  Currently,  EDI  technology  is 
used  by  such  industries  as  hanking,  in¬ 
surance,  manufacturing,  retail,  grocery, 
government  and  transportation. 

Just  as  the  banking  industry  needed 
to  agree  on  the  structure  of  transac¬ 
tions  to  establish  a  nationwide  system 
of  ATMs,  newspapers  will  need  to  use 
NAA  guidelines  to  structure  advertis¬ 
ing  transactions  in  electronic  form, 
Hitchman  said. 

EDI  computer  messaging  methods 
recommended  by  NAA  use  national 
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standards  for  computer-to-computer 
communication.  The  computer  appli¬ 
cation  programs  validate  and  check 
each  transaction  and  assure  that  it  is 
correct. 

When  display  advertisements  are  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  newspaper  as  electronic 
files,  EDI  allows  the  newspaper’s  com¬ 
puter  system  to  properly  match  ad  or¬ 
ders  to  ad  materials,  Hitchman  said. 

With  EDI,  accurate  and  convenient 
order  and  ad  copy  transmission  can  be 
achieved,  which  will  produce  better 
deadlines  for  advertisers  even  when 
the  ad  order  and  the  electronic  copy 
transmissions  are  separate.  Electronic 
transmissions  also  speed  the  processing 
of  ad  invoices  and  payments,  thus  im¬ 
proving  cash  flow  to  a  newspaper,  said 
Hitchman. 


Also,  if  electronic  tearsheets  become 
acceptable  validation  that  an  ad  has 
run,  then  the  process  is  speeded  up 
even  further.  Electronic  transmissions 
eliminate  errors  caused  by  rekeying  of 
ad  order  information.  The  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  advertising  orders  is  easier 
with  more  information  going  back  to 
the  advertiser.  The  invoice  can  be 
matched  with  the  acknowledged  order 
in  the  advertiser’s  computer  to  reduce 
billing  errors,  he  said. 

The  NAA  has  developed  nine  EDI 
transactions  that  are  ready  to  be  test¬ 
ed,  according  to  Dr.  John  lobst  of  the 
NAA  Technology  Department,  lobst 
is  directing  the  development  of  the 


standardized  transactions. 

Those  nine  transactions  include  a 
purchase  order,  purchase  order  ac¬ 
knowledgment,  purchase  order  change, 
purchase  order  change  acknowledg¬ 
ment,  consolidated  invoice/statement, 
remittance  advice,  request  for  quote, 
response  to  request  for  quote  and  spec¬ 
ifications/technical  information  or  the 
content.  Under  development  are  other 
shipping  and  planning  documents. 

With  EDI,  more  information  coming 
into  an  ad  department  can  be  pro¬ 
cessed  more  efficiently  and  more  con¬ 
sistently,  thereby  raising  the  level  of 
productivity. 

“EDI  will  allow  newspapers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  work  smarter,”  lobst  said. 

Areas  where  EDI  technology  can  be 
applied  include  the  purchasing  depart¬ 
ment,  sales  and  order  processing,  and 
financial  transactions. 

EDI  is  the  foundation  to  launching  a 
successful  one  order/one  bill  system  for 
national  and  regional  advertisers  be¬ 
cause  EDI  can  handle  the  complex 
problem  of  information  exchange  be¬ 
tween  an  advertiser  and  multiple  news¬ 
papers. 

“The  idea  is  to  change  the  perspec¬ 
tive  of  advertisers  and  agencies  to 
think  that  a  newspaper  advertising  buy 
is  easy  and  convenient,”  Hitchman 
said. 

Hitchman  stressed  the  importance 
of  newspapers  agreeing  to  guidelines  so 
they  can  provide  better  service. 

“Advertisers  and  agencies  that  will 
use  EDI  are  most  likely  high-volume 
customers  that  need  fast  and  conve¬ 
nient  information  about  orders,  quota¬ 
tions,  material  status,  invoices  and  pay¬ 
ments,”  Hitchman  said. 

Bernard  Hodes  Advertising,  a  re¬ 
cruitment  advertising  agency,  placed 
over  100,000  newspaper  ads  last  year. 

“Due  to  both  volume  and  average  ad 
value,  minimizing  transaction  handling 
costs  is  critically  important  to  our  in¬ 
dustry,”  said  Roger  Verduin,  Hodes’  se¬ 
nior  vice  president  of  systems  and  op¬ 
erations,  speaking  to  the  newspaper 
marketing  executives. 

“Today,  the  cost  to  place  ads,  obtain 
tearsheets,  audit  and  pay  your  bills  is  a 
large  part  of  our  cost  to  do  business. 
But  your  administrative  costs  mirror 
ours  since  most  activities  involve  one 
of  your  people  talking  to  one  of  our 
people.  This  presents  a  savings  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  both  of  us.” 


“The  idea  is  to  change  the  perspective  of 
advertisers  and  agencies  to  think  that  a 
newspaper  advertising  buy  is  easy  and 
convenient,”  Hitchman  said. 
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Verduin  estimates  that  every  month, 
about  300  pages  of  paperwork  move 
back  and  forth  between  Bernard 
Modes  and  one  newspaper.  EDI  tech¬ 
nology  would  eliminate  the  movement 
of  large  quantities  of  paper  and  faxes. 

Verduin  also  urged  the  newspaper 
executives  to  work  to  standardize  rate 
card  information  and  bills  but,  more 
importantly,  to  get  everyone  to  meet 
those  standards. 

“Avoid  the  temptation  to  agree  to 
agree  later,”  Verduin  warned. 

Verduin  suggested  that  newspapers 
begin  implementing  EDI  technology 
for  billings  and  payments  for  three  rea¬ 
sons.  First,  a  newspaper  will  see  imme¬ 
diate  payoff  by  enjoying  real  savings 
from  the  reduced  manpower  needed  to 
post  payments,  reconcile  accounts  and 
deal  with  claims. 

Secondly,  advertisers  and  agencies 
complain  most  about  newspaper  billing 
procedures.  Inaccurate  and  confusing 
bills  result  in  more  phone  calls,  late 
payments,  more  people-time  to  resolve 
claims  and  unhappy  customers,  Ver¬ 
duin  said. 

“Cure  the  billing  problems  and  you 
will  see  an  immediate  improvement  in 
the  relationship  with  your  customers,” 
he  said. 

Lastly,  across  all  industry  lines,  fi¬ 
nancial  transactions  form  the  common 
core  of  EDI.  If  newspapers’  commit¬ 
ment  and  plans  are  credible,  they  will 
find  willing  partners  among  those  cus¬ 
tomers  already  using  EDI  to  pay  other 
vendors,  said  Verduin. 

Lorraine  A.  Cavanaugh,  Gannett 
Co.  systems  analyst,  urged  newspapers 
to  take  a  proactive,  rather  than  reac¬ 
tive,  role  to  establishing  EDI  in  their 
systems. 

If  a  newspaper  reacts  to  an  advertis¬ 
er  request  to  implement  EDI,  it  will  be 
forced  into  a  position  of  adapting  just 
to  that  advertiser’s  needs  and  not  to 
needs  that  would  be  best  for  the  whole 
company.  The  newspaper  will  also  be 
likely  to  rush  implementation,  limiting 
the  education  and  training  its  staff 
receives. 

However,  if  the  newspaper  is  proac¬ 
tive  in  establishing  EDI  technology,  it  is 
the  one  to  start  the  education  process 
and  maintain  control  over  the  entire 
implementation  plan  and  process  of  se¬ 
lecting  an  experienced  trading  partner, 
appropriate  value-added  network  and 
translation  software. 

The  major  components  needed  to 
implement  EDI  are  application  soft¬ 
ware,  interface  software,  translation 
software,  communication  software  and 


a  value-added  network.  EDI  can  be  im¬ 
plemented  with  personal  computers, 
mini  or  midrange  computers,  or  a 
mainframe.  Hardware  and  software 
costs  depend  on  the  type  of  computer 
system  used. 

Personal  computers  will  cost  in  the 
range  of  $2,000  to  $4,000,  and  a  mo¬ 
dem  will  cost  anywhere  from  $200  to 
$2,000.  Translation  software  for  a  per¬ 
sonal  computer  can  cost  anywhere 
from  $1,000  to  $3,000;  for  a  midrange, 
from  $6,000  to  $50,000;  and/or  a  main¬ 
frame  system,  $50,000  to  $140,000. 


Other  start-up  costs  include  personnel 
training,  trading  partner  testing  and 
application  integration. 

A  newspaper  should  also  figure  in 
ongoing  costs  of  conducting  EDI  trans¬ 
missions.  On  average,  each  document 
transmission  will  cost  290. 

Monthly  base  fees,  connection 
charges  and  processing  fees  are  other 
expenses. 

Other  costs  include  re-training, 
hardware/software  maintenance,  trad¬ 
ing  partner  implementation  and  appli¬ 
cation  systems  integration.  BECT 


Making  database  marketing 
work  for  newspapers 


by  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

THE  CEDAR  RAPIDS  (Iowa)  Gazette 
has  found  a  way  to  make  database  mar¬ 
keting  work. 

“We  at  the  Gazette  believe  that 
while  newspapers  today  remain  the 
most  powerful  retail  advertising  medi¬ 
um,  unless  we  address  fundamental 
changes  in  our  market  in  a  creative 
way,  our  dominant  position  might 
change,”  said  David  J.  Storey,  Gazette 
advertising  and  marketing  director. 
Storey  addressed  attendees  at  the  re¬ 


paper  file  as  the  primary  asset  of  a  sep¬ 
arate  organization  designed  to  gather 
consumer  geographic,  demographic 
and  descriptive  information  from  pub¬ 
lic  domain  sources  and  organize  this 
information  so  it  can  update  and  en¬ 
hance  its  clients’  customers’  files. 

This  provides  marketing  targets  for 
its  advertisers’  goods  and  services.  At 
the  same  time,  the  file  can  target  non¬ 
customer  prospects,  grouped  by  demo¬ 
graphic  and  descriptive  characteristics, 
to  receive  specific  information  on  ad¬ 
vertisers’  goods  and  services. 


“On  the  average,  these  two  services  save  the  small 
business,  our  most  abundant  client,  up  to  40%  of 
its  mailing  costs.” 


cent  Newspaper  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  Marketing  Conference  in  New 
Orleans. 

The  Gazette  has  set  up  a  separate 
operation  for  its  database  marketing 
services. 

“Our  primary  mission  is  to  help  our 
clients  maintain  their  customer  files,  to 
update  these  customer  files  and  reduce 
the  number  of  obsolete  files,  to  sort 
those  files  to  obtain  maximum  postal 
discounts,  and  to  enhance  those  files 
with  additional  client  customer  data 
that  will  help  bring  the  customer  into 
the  store  more  frequently  and  spend 
more  money.  .  .  .  And  last,  if  we  know 
who  the  customers  are  and  we  have  the 
total  file,  we  can  help  clients  target 
new  prospects  with  some  degree  of  ac¬ 
curacy,”  Storey  said. 

The  Gazette  makes  use  of  the  news- 


Once  the  targets  are  defined,  the 
Gazette’s  new  business  delivers  advertis¬ 
ing  via  newspaper,  direct  mail  or  both 
to  households  or  individuals. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  Gazette  began 
to  develop  a  resident  file  of  its  16- 
county  coverage  area  as  a  primary  tool 
of  the  circulation  department.  Ten 
years  ago,  the  newspaper  realized  it 
had  to  have  access  to  all  the  addresses 
in  its  market  to  be  able  to  successfully 
market  to  the  non-subscribers. 

“Three  years  ago,  we  developed  a 
non-subscriher  distribution  mecha¬ 
nism  to  provide  our  advertisers  access 
to  a  market  segment  the  newspaper 
had  previously  considered  unimpor¬ 
tant.  After  all,  these  were  not  newspa¬ 
per  subscribers.  What  we  learned  was 


(See  Database  on  page  30) 
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Weekly  Editor _ 

Three  women  start 
Florida  weekly 
to  fill  a  void 


by  Karen  Kemp 

VISITORS  OFTEN  SEE  DeLand,  Fla., 
as  a  small  burg  to  pass  through  on  the 
way  to  the  wide,  white  sands  of  Day¬ 
tona  Beach  or  the  theme  worlds  of  Or¬ 
lando. 

Its  refurbished  downtown  area, 
small-town  pace  and  proximity  to  sev¬ 
eral  fresh-water  springs  are  its  chief 
selling  points. 

Locals  see  more.  The  area  has  a  long 
history  grounded  in  orange  groves  and 
fern  farming  and  a  sense  of  fierce  inde¬ 
pendence  from  its  bigger,  glitzier 
neighbors  to  the  east  and  south.  Since 
1877,  DeLand  had  always  had  its  own 
newspaper. 

Until  June  30,  1992. 

That  is  when  the  News-journal 
Corp.  shut  down  the  63-year-old  De- 
Land  Sun  News,  which  it  had  bought 
from  Morris  Newspaper  Corp.  only  a 
year  earlier,  putting  an  end  to  the  two 
papers’  long  rivalry. 

During  that  year,  the  Daytona  Beach 
News-Journal  publisher  continued 
publishing  its  zoned  edition  for  west 
Volusia  County  residents,  which  meant 
two  staffs  under  the  same  ownership 
were  doing  the  same  job.  The  News- 
Journal  reported  losing  three-quarters 
of  a  million  dollars  on  the  Sun  News 
during  its  year  of  ownership. 

Throughout  the  summer  and  fall, 
two  separate  groups  —  a  business 
coalition  based  in  nearby  DeLeon 
Springs  and  a  cadre  of  local  newspaper 
veterans  —  talked  about  the  commu¬ 
nity’s  loss  and  plotted  what  it  would 
take  to  start  a  new  paper. 

In  December,  the  journalists 
launched  the  DeLand  Beacon  with 
$4,000,  two  secondhand  Macintosh 


(Kemp  is  a  free-lance  journalist  who 
previously  worked  at  the  now-defunct 
DeLand  [Fla.]  Sun  News.) 
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The.  DeLand  (Fla.)  Beacon 


computers,  themselves  as  staff  and  “a 
lot  of  nerve,”  said  managing  editor 
Eileen  Burns  Everett,  38.  Furnishings 
for  their  $150-a-month  office  included 
white  plastic  lawn  chairs  and  some  or¬ 
ange  chairs  from  a  used-furniture  store. 

Barbara  Shepherd,  35,  a  former  Sun 
News  editor  and  reporter,  and  Joann 
Kramer,  59,  Sun  News  bookkeeper  and 
office  manager  for  24  years,  are  the 
other  owner-operators. 

Prodded  by  the  potential  competi¬ 
tion,  they  abandoned  a  goal  of  raising 
$125,000  to  $150,000  through  small  in¬ 
vestors  and  struck  out  on  a  shoestring, 
handing  out  the  first  issue  at  the  De- 
Land  Christmas  parade. 

At  about  the  same  time,  the  rival 
newspaper  group  also  published  two  is¬ 
sues  of  the  West  Volusia  News.  Both 
camps  recognized  the  community’s  ad¬ 
vertising  base  would  not  support  two 


local  papers.  Despite  “lengthy,  sincere¬ 
ly  attended”  meetings  throughout  Jan¬ 
uary,  attempts  to  join  forces  failed.  The 
News  has  not  published  since  early 
January. 

“There  was  such  a  sentiment  that 
DeLand  and  the  whole  West  Volusia 
[County]  area  needed  its  own  paper,” 
Everett  said.  “People  keep  telling  us, 
‘It’s  so  good  to  have  our  own  newspa¬ 
per  back.’  ” 

For  the  owners,  so  far  the  venture  is 
largely  a  labor  of  love. 

“We  wanted  to  do  something  that 
we  all  love  to  do  but  equally  wanted  to 
do  something  for  the  community,” 
Shepherd  said.  They  are  paid  in  com¬ 
pany  stock  and  “whatever’s  left  over  at 
the  end  of  the  month,”  Everett  added, 
“and  sometimes  that’s  nothing.” 

Shepherd  knows  they  will  have  to 
find  some  way  to  reward  their  handful 
of  dedicated  employees,  who  also  have 
a  strong  belief  in  the  small  crusade 
they  have  signed  on  to  support. 

“We  couldn’t  function  with  ordinary 
employees,”  she  said. 

“We  really  put  our  heart  and  soul 
into  it,”  Everett  declared. 

Everett  has  been  a  reporter  and  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Shelby ville  (Ky.)  Sen- 
tinel-News  and  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times,  and  has  taught  journalism  class¬ 
es  as  an  adjunct  professor  at  Syracuse 
University.  Her  husband’s  job  at  Stetson 
University  brought  them  to  DeLand. 

The  demise  of  the  Sun  News,  the 
general  industry  downturn,  the  strong 
presence  of  the  News-Journal  and  the 
Orlando  Sentinel  —  “I  wasn’t  the  least 
bit  daunted  by  any  of  that,”  said  Shep¬ 
herd,  who  believes  the  Beacon  is 
uniquely  situated  to  succeed. 

Unlike  the  Sun  News,  the  Beacon 
has  very  little  overhead.  Employees  are 
few  and  printing  is  handled  by  the 
Sanford  Herald  about  20  miles  away. 

“It  was  a  golden  opportunity,”  Shep¬ 
herd  said.  DeLand  is  part  of  a  growing 
market  area  encompassing  more  than 
100,000  residents.  It  is  the  county  seat, 
a  university  town,  and  has  a  lengthy  lo¬ 
cal  newspaper  history. 

“To  refuse  that  opportunity  knowing 
that  between  the  three  of  us  we  had 
the  experience  necessary  would  have 
been  crazy,”  Shepherd  said. 

The  News-Journal  has  offered  read¬ 
ers  a  west  Volusia  County  broadsheet 
section  since  the  mid-’80s,  with  the  full 
color  that  the  Sun  News  and  Beacon 
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have  not  offered. 

However,  in  a  county  where  east- 
west  tensions  are  local  lore,  a  small  core 
of  westsiders,  including  some  influential 
business  people  and  community  leaders, 
never  warmed  to  the  “intrusion.” 

A  strongly  Democratic  paper,  the 
News-Journal’s  editorial  stances  have 
sometimes  left  more  conservative  West 
Volusians  feeling  they  have  no  forum  in 
which  to  he  heard.  Mindful  of  that  un¬ 
dercurrent,  the  Beacon  pledged  to  sign 
all  editorials  and  publish  all  letters  to 
the  editor,  provided  they  are  not  mali¬ 
cious  or  libelous. 

The  weekly  strives  to  do  what  the 
other  papers  do  not  —  provide  west 
Volusia  County  readers  with  strictly  lo¬ 
cal  items  concerning  people  in  their 
community,  weddings,  obits,  scores 
from  local  schools’  teams  and  “all  the 
local  news  we  can  get  to  right  now,” 
Everett  said.  There  is  no  wire  news. 

Shepherd,  Beacon  production  edi¬ 
tor,  describes  the  content  as  “stuff  you 
would  indeed  write  home  about”  but 
“would  never  see  on  the  6  o’clock 
news.” 

The  paper  typically  explores  the  lo¬ 
cal  angle  on  one  major  issue  a  week. 
For  example,  when  the  dailies  reported 
that  Brunswick  Corp.  planned  to  sell 
all  its  defense  plants,  including  one  in 
DeLand,  the  Beacon  took  a  detailed 
look  at  the  effect  it  might  have  on  the 
area. 

“The  other  papers  ran  a  small  story 
on  the  business  pages,”  Everett  said. 

Roger  Gilmore,  for  decades  the  one- 
man  sports  department  of  the  Sun 
News  and  part  of  the  fabric  of  local 
sports,  is  back  in  the  same  role  at  the 
Beacon. 

Because  both  Shepherd  and  Everett 
had  newsroom  backgrounds,  “it  was  a 
toss-up  who  would  take  the  editorial 
end,”  Shepherd  said,  but  both  agree 
the  titles  do  not  mean  much.  “All  of  us 
do  everything,”  Everett  observed. 

Two  additional  people  round  out  the 
Beacon’s  five-member  board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  and  the  company.  Mustard  Seed 
Publishing  Inc.,  has  sold  $6,000  more 
in  stock  since  start-up. 

Shepherd  likens  herself  to  a  lobster 
plunged  into  boiling  water.  After  nine 
years  in  reporting,  editing  and  produc¬ 
tion  at  the  Sun  News,  it  came  as  “kind 
of  a  shock”  how  many  minutiae  she 
must  process  in  her  new  role. 

“When  you  work  for  someone  else, 
you  have  an  area  of  concern,”  she  said. 
Now,  with  a  tiny  staff,  “everything  is 
everyone’s  area  of  concern,  from  the 

(See  Weekly  on  page  3 1 ) 
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News  Tech 


Single^wide  presses 
at  Nexpo  93 

Equipment  from  four  continents; 
another  try  for  fie xo;  MAN  unveils  Uniset 


Stacked  units  of  MAN  Plamag 
Uniset  double -circumference,  single¬ 
wide  press.  The  picture,  taken  at 
MAN  Roland’s  Nexpo  93  exhibit, 
was  captured  on  a  prototype  digital 
color  camera  brought  to  the  show  by 
Nikon  for  users’  comments.  The 
chubby  3'/z-lb.  SLR  uses  two  CCD 
sensors,  a  4MB  memory  card  and 
Nikon  F  lens  mount.  Unlike  other 
filmless  cameras,  the  experimental 
Nikon  provides  the  full  field  of  view 
expected  from  a  given  lens.  This  and 
other  images  stored  on  the  card  were 
read  into  a  Macintosh  for  editing 
and  correction  os  TIFF  files  prior  to 
output. 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

DESPITE  THE  PRESENCE  this  year 
of  more  makers  of  big  presses  and  a 
new  double-wide  color  tower  operating 
on  the  show  floor,  last  month’s  Nexpo 
93  in  New  Orleans  saw  no  slackening 
of  efforts  on  the  single-width  side  of 
the  business. 

One  single-width  press  vendor  new 
at  ANPA/TEC  92  returned  for  Nexpo; 
three  showed  for  the  first  time  in  New 
Orleans,  and  another,  new  to  news¬ 
papers,  was  represented  by  a  longtime 
plate  systems  supplier. 

Among  big-name  pressmakers  that 


are  perennial  exhibitors,  one  for  the 
first  time  showed  U.S.  newspapers  a 
press  it  introduced  elsewhere  last  year, 
while  another  used  the  occasion  to 
erect  a  1963-vintage  machine  that  has 
become  an  industry  mainstay. 


Single-wide  flexo 
Five  years  ago,  MAN  Roland  Inc.  ex¬ 
hibited  a  full-size  model  of  what  a  sin¬ 
gle-wide  newspaper  flexo  press  might 
look  like.  Andrew  J.  Schipke,  then 
man’s  flexo  marketing  director,  pro¬ 
moted  the  press  as  a  solution  for  small¬ 
er  papers  seeking  to  upgrade  or  add 
onto  letterpress  with  color-capable 
equipment  that  was  less  expensive, 
complex  and  waste-prone  than  off¬ 
set.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  flexo’s  vibrant  colors 
and  rub-free  inks  could  attract 
some  insert/flier  printing  and  other 
commercial  work  for  publishers. 

Appealing  as  the  idea  seemed,  if 
the  industry  was  listening,  it  wasn’t 
acting.  Smaller  newspapers,  after 
all,  had  turned  to  offset  before  the 
big  dailies,  and  only  one  paper  had 


changed  from  offset  (single-width)  to 
flexo  (double-width).  In  the  meantime, 
newspaper  flexo  users  were  still  master¬ 
ing  some  early  difficulties.  And  in  a 
short  time,  an  economic  downturn 
would  send  newspaper  revenues  into 
their  worst  decline  in  50  years. 

Now,  with  the  economy  making  a 
slow  and  uncertain  climb  out  of  reces¬ 
sion  and  vendors  searching  for  signs 
of  renewed  capital  investment  at 
newspapers,  single-width  flexo  is  re¬ 
appearing. 

For  Italian  pressmaker  Cerutti,  sin¬ 
gle-width  flexo  is  nothing  new.  But 
while  it  has  gravure  and  some  flexo 
equipment  in  North  America,  U.S. 
newspapers  have  yet  to  try  its  flexo 
presses.  Most  of  the  manufacturer’s 
flexo  press  sales  are  in  Italy,  where  it  has 
installed  four  or  five  single-width  press¬ 
es,  according  to  Robert  J.  Mrak,  vice 
president  at  Pittsburgh-based  Cerutti 
North  America. 

The  company  maintains  it  has  not 
had  quite  the  same  problems  experi¬ 
enced  by  flexo  users  in  the  U.S. 

For  example,  Mrak  said  Cerutti’s  doc¬ 
toring  design  accounts  for  the  lack  of 
wear  on  its  presses’  anilox  ink-metering 
rolls  —  both  ceramic  and  chrome.  “We 
just  never  had  it  from  the  beginning.” 

Looking  back  on  single-width  flexo’s 
chances  in  the  U.S.  over  the  past  five 
years,  however,  Mrak  said,  “The  whole 
market  has  been  so  far  off  that  it’s  been 
a  funny  one  to  test  things  in.” 

Mrak  said  he  sees  the  market  for 
newspaper  presses  returning  and  with 
it,  an  opportunity  for  single-width  flexo 
wherever  older  letterpress  remains.  He 
said  Cerutti  already  has  quoted  prices 
for  a  couple  of  North  American  papers. 

Cerutti’s  single-repeat  (four-page) 
Nova  is  a  40,000-cph  press  with  an  in¬ 
tegrated  rollstand  accommodating  webs 
up  to  one-meter  in  width. 

With  Mrak  hoping  to  see  U.S.  single¬ 
width  newspaper  printers  begin  using 
flexo,  it  was  perhaps  not  so  surprising 
that  he  would  call  another  vendor’s  ef¬ 
forts  “a  good  idea.” 

“Hopefully  they’ll  liven  up  the  mar¬ 
ket,”  he  said  of  NAPP  Systems’  work 
with  the  Brazilian-made  Feva-Press. 

As  an  international  supplier  of  both 
letterpress  and  flexo  platemaking  sys¬ 
tems,  San  Marcos,  Calif.-based  NAPP 
may  prove  a  natural  in  converting  some 
letterpress  users  to  flexo  and  convincing 
others  to  drop  in  enough  flexo  capacity 
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NAPP  Systems  will  market  the  Brazilian  Feva-Press,  a  single-width  flexo  press 
modified  for  newspaper  production.  The  first  U.S.  installation,  expected  to  begin 
running  next  spring,  will  be  at  the  Mason  City,  losoa,  Qlobe-Qazette. 


to  add  rub-free  color  to  front  pages  and 
ads. 

Augmenting  letterpress  lines  with 
flexo  and  replacing  others  with  it  alto¬ 
gether  would  help  preserve  NAPP’s 
business  among  a  forever-shrinking  let¬ 
terpress  customer  base  and  increase 
sales  to  the  relatively  small  and  slow- 
growth  flexo  market. 

“We  think  we  see  a  market  for  it,” 
said  NAPP  senior  technical  sales  repre¬ 
sentative  James  R.  Hall,  noting  a  sizable 
number  of  aging  Goss  Community  and 
Suburban  presses  still  in  use.  Echoing 
earlier  promotions  of  single-wide  flexo, 
he  said  that,  in  addition  to  newspaper 
printing,  NAPP  is  looking  to  small 
commercial  printers.  Flexo,  he  said,  may 
compete  as  an  alternative  in  view  of  off¬ 
set’s  costly  waste  copies. 

Before  it  converts  customers,  howev¬ 
er,  NAPP  must  convert  the  Feva-Press. 
The  company  makes  flexo  presses  for 
the  bag  industry,  according  to  Edward  J. 
Bennett,  NAPP’s  product  specialist 
manager  who  ran  quality  tests  on  the 
Feva-Press  in  Brazil  last  year. 

“We’re  going  to  make  it  into  a  news¬ 
paper  press,”  Hall  said.  “We’re  building 
the  first  one  now.” 

The  press  is  designed  for  small-cir¬ 
culation  newspapers  and  short-  to 
medium-run  commercial  printers. 
Calling  it  a  20,000-cph  press,  NAPP 
said  Feva-Press  can  run  at  unspecified 
higher  speeds.  In  its  current  design, 
the  press  uses  double  rubber  wiper  rolls 
instead  of  a  doctor  blade  on  its  chrome 
anilox.  NAPP  said  that  to  feed  enough 
ink  at  speeds  exceeding  20,000  cph,  a 
doctor  blade  assembly  would  need  to 
be  incorporated. 

Among  other  things.  Hall  said  the 
Feva-Press’  commercial  folder  will  be  re¬ 
placed  with  one  like  that  on  a  Goss  Ur¬ 
banite  press.  An  upper  former  is  op¬ 
tional.  The  press  itself  he  likened  to  the 
Community,  with  an  integral  rollstand 
under  the  unit.  Maximum  web  width  is 
34  inches.  The  press  can  be  set  up  for  a 
three-color  unit-to-unit  lead  or  black 
with  spot  color. 

Bennett  said  Feva  is  primarily  re¬ 
sponsible  for  designing  the  new  folder 
and  that  it  or  another  manufacturer 
may  build  it. 

Besides  its  position  in  supplying 
platemaking  systems,  NAPP  has  an  ad¬ 
vantage  in  its  ownership  by  Lee  Enter¬ 
prises,  which,  among  other  interests, 
publishes  19  dailies  and  33  weekly  news¬ 
papers  and  specialty  publications. 

The  first  Feva-Press  for  newspaper 
printing  will  go  into  Lee’s  20,000-circula¬ 
tion  Globe-Gazette,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 


Expected  to  be  operational  by  next 
April,  the  press  (four  half  decks  over 
eight  units  with  one  folder)  replaces  a 
33-year-old  Scott  Super  60  letterpress. 

NAPP  is  also  talking  to  a  small  Illi¬ 
nois  daily,  where  a  new  Feva-Press  can 
meet  printing  needs  for  half  the  cost  of 
a  used  offset  press,  according  to  Hall. 

Community  Press  at  30 

That  even  a  Brazilian  flexo  press 
would  be  described  in  relation  to  a 
Goss  Community  Press  indicates  the 
widespread  acceptance  and  staying 
power  of  the  single-width  model.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems, 
more  than  26,000  Community  units  are 
installed  worldwide.  And  while  Rock¬ 
well  may  not  necessarily  feel  flattered 
by  it,  imitation  of  the  design  by  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  U.S.,  India,  Canada  and 
Taiwan  attests  to  its  popularity. 

The  show  marked  the  30th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  introduction  of  the  Commu¬ 
nity  at  Nexpo’s  predecessor,  the  AN  PA 
mechanical  show.  A  unit  of  the  first 
Community  was  on  display  at  Rock¬ 
well’s  exhibit,  along  with  the  latest 
model,  the  Goss  Community  SSC 
Magnum  two-high  arrangement. 

Revisions  to  the  press  began  soon 
after  its  debut,  eventually  doubling  its 
speed;  increasing  its  durability,  ease  of 
use  and  adjustment  and  roll  size;  and 
improving  print  quality,  controls  and 
folder  operation.  The  SSC  Magnum 
has  a  21"  cutoff  and  can  feed  various 
Rockwell  commercial  folders.  Its  slot 
gap  lock-up  with  center  pin  register 
speeds  plate  changes  and  improves 
register. 

Among  those  who  have  prospered 


from  press  designs  similar  to  the  Com¬ 
munity,  the  Printers  House  Ltd.,  based 
in  New  Delhi,  was  one  of  three  Indian 
press  manufacturers  represented  at 
Nexpo. 

Printers  House  showed  its  16,000-iph 
Orient  and  30,000-iph  Super  Orient 
presses,  which  print  well  over  200  Indi¬ 
an  newspapers  and  magazines  and  are 
installed  at  sites  in  18  other  countries, 
from  Australia  to  Zambia. 

The  company  supplies  printing  units 
and  all  press  ancillaries  for  equipment 
that  is  “almost  100%  Indian,  except  for 
the  special  controls,”  according  to  ex¬ 
port  manager  P.R.  Lakshminarayanan. 

Its  participation  in  the  annual  NAA 
trade  show  represented  the  company’s 
“first  effort  to  penetrate  the  U.S.  mar¬ 
ket,”  according  to  sales  agent  Ted 
O’Toole,  owner  of  Atwood,  Calif -based 
Western  Web  Sales.  The  recent  sale  to 
a  Bolivian  publisher  marked  the  first 
Orient  press  installation  outside  Asia 
and  Europe. 

The  Printers  House  representatives 
said  India’s  low  labor  costs  on  such  la¬ 
bor-intensive  machines  allow  the  com¬ 
pany  to  compete  on  price.  O’Toole  lat¬ 
er  also  noted  that  import  costs  are  rela¬ 
tively  low  and  duty-free. 

“It  performs  as  well  as  most  of  the 
other  international  competitors,”  said 
Lakshminarayanan. 

In  business  since  1946,  the  Printers 
House  has  been  manufacturing  presses 
for  the  last  20  years.  It  identifies  two 
types  of  customers:  those  adding  to 
their  presslines  and  those  shopping  for 
inexpensive  new  presses  instead  of  re¬ 
conditioned  equipment. 

Orient  Standard  and  Super  presses 
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can  be  configured  with  a  common-im¬ 
pression  three-color  satellite  to  provide 
spot  color (s)  or  to  print  four-color  work 
with  a  mono  unit  atop  the  reelstand  or 
stacked  on  the  satellite.  For  blanket-to- 
blanket  multicolor  or  multiple  webs,  up 
to  four  units  can  be  stacked. 

Back  for  its  second  NAA  trade  show, 
RHD-Manugraph  also  showed  single¬ 
width  newspaper/commercial  offset 
presses,  manufactured  at  two  plants  in 
India  by  Manugraph  Industries  Ltd., 
Bombay.  An  importer  of  press  and  post¬ 
press  equipment,  Des  Plaines,  lll.-based 
RHD  Inc.  offers  sheetfed,  eight-  and  16- 
page  commercial  heatset  and  16-page 
newspaper  presses  with  horizontal  web 
leads  on  blanket-to-blanket  units. 

Introducing  its  Newsline  30  and 
Newsline  45  presses,  RHD  president 
Paul  Ciolino  said,  “We’re  going  to  the 
high-quality  newspaper  and  insert  mar¬ 
ket.”  (The  45  was  shown  at  ANPA/TEC 
92,  but  without  a  ZZV/  cutoff  for  the 
U.S.  market.) 

At  Nexpo,  RHD  showed  a  three-col¬ 
or  H-type  unit  of  its  45,000-iph  News¬ 
line  and,  “new  to  people  in  the  U.S.,”  a 
two-color  Y-type  unit  of  its  30,000-iph 
Newsline.  The  45  has  a  built-in  paster, 
while  the  30  must  be  shut  down  for  roll 
loading. 

The  45  also  uses  two  ink  oscillators 
to  achieve  better  ink  film  and  quality, 
according  to  Ciolino,  who  said  RHD  is 
“catering  more  to  the  color  market.” 
Printing  two  (H-type  unit)  or  three  (Y- 
type)  colors  per  side  requires  one  plate- 
printed  (direct  litho)  color. 

Whereas  some  makers  of  single-width 
presses  are  looking  at  potential  Goss 
Community  customers,  Ciolino  said 
RHD  is  targeting  the  market  for  King 
Press  and  Solna  Web  equipment.  Like 
the  latter,  he  noted,  Manugraph  presses 
are  especially  numerous  in  east  Asia. 

After  20  years  in  business,  RHD- 
Manugraph  has  about  6,500  sheetfed 
and  web  offset  units  installed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ciolino.  He  said  about  60%  are 
outside  India;  U.S.  users  are  all  com¬ 
mercial  printers.  The  importer’s  presi¬ 
dent  likened  the  manufacturer’s  posi¬ 
tion  to  that  of  Japanese  pressmaker  Ko- 
mori  —  after  20  years,  a  major  presence 
in  the  U.S.  He  maintained  that  with 
factories  using  the  best  U.S.  and  Euro¬ 
pean  machine  tools,  geography  has  no 
bearing  on  quality. 

New  Delhi-based  Grafitek,  the  third 
Indian  pressmaker  at  Nexpo,  supplies 
single-circumference  1-  and  Y-type 


units,  halfdecks,  a  four-color  satellite 
and  various  folders  for  presses  in  two 
speed  ranges. 

man’s  two-around  Uniset 

MAN  Roland  Inc.’s  menu  of  new  and 
redesigned  presses  included  the  second 
of  two  single-width  designs  from  MAN 
Plamag’s  Plauen  factory.  Joining  the 
45,000-cph  Cromoset  for  horizontal  web 
leads,  introduced  at  ANPA/TEC  92, 
MAN  erected  at  Nexpo  the  two-plates- 
around  Uniset  in  an  eight-couple  tower. 

Color  printing  on  the  two  stacked 
“H”  units  —  blanket-to-blanket  base 
units  under  two-color  decks  —  requires 
minimal  web  travel  between  the  first 
and  second  impressions  and  third  and 
fourth  impressions  owing  to  the  invert¬ 
ed  couples  in  the  decks.  One  added  col¬ 
or  can  be  supplied  from  a  single  deck, 
creating  a  “Y”  unit.  The  “H”  units  per¬ 
mit  a  maximum  of  two  webs  per  eight- 
couple  tower. 

Presses  can  also  be  configured  for 
horizontal  web  leads  for  semicommer¬ 
cial  work,  where  the  web  can  pass 
through  a  dryer  and  chill  unit  for  heat- 
set  printing  without  recourse  to  idler 
rollers  and  any  ink  set-off.  For  horizon¬ 
tal  web  leads,  compact  “I-type”  units 
are  available,  one  version  of  which  can 
accept  a  single-color  deck. 

Delivering  60,000  cph  running 
straight  (50,000  with  heatset  dryer). 
Uniset  was  promoted  as  a  high-speed, 
high-quality  color  press  for  both  news¬ 
papers  and  semicommercial  products, 
including  ad  inserts.  MAN  empha¬ 
sized  the  new  technology  that  Uniset 
borrows  from  its  newest  press,  the 
double-wide  Geoman  for  large  metros 
(not  exhibited). 

In  fact,  a  major  message  of  the  ex¬ 
hibit  was,  as  regional  sales  manager 
Ronald  R.  Erhardt  Jr.  put  it,  “Through¬ 
out  our  whole  line  we  use  the  same 
products  ...  on  single-width  and  dou¬ 
ble-width.” 

Uniset  employs  the  same  noncon¬ 
tact  turbo  dampener,  blanket  and  nar¬ 
row-gap  plate  cylinder  lockups  and  the 
same  new  three-ring  bearing  for  both 
rotation  and  throw-off.  The  double¬ 
duty  bearing  developed  by  SKF  and  li¬ 
censed  to  MAN  allowed  press  design¬ 
ers  to  dispense  with  bearers. 

Bearers,  said  MAN  newspaper  appli¬ 
cations  chief  engineer  Greg  Harhin, 
“are  a  Band-Aid.” 

A  draw  roller  atop  the  roll  splicer 
helps  assure  proper  web  tension. 


Uniset’s  2:3:2  pin/jaw  folder  handles 
up  to  64  broadsheet  pages.  A  midsized 
newspaper  using  the  jaw  folder  can  add 
quarter  and  double  folding  for  its  semi¬ 
commercial  products,  for  which  an  in¬ 
line  stitcher  can  also  be  added  to  save 
time  and  cost  in  post-press. 

PECOM  fully  automated  controls 
are  available  at  the  unit  and  the  folder. 
For  smaller  presslines,  a  basic  control 
provides  central-desk  operation  and 
adjustments  at  the  units.  For  larger  in¬ 
stallations  requiring  greater  automa¬ 
tion,  PECOM  can  be  extended  for 
centralized  remote  operation  of  all  in¬ 
dividual  functions,  with  component 
feedback  to  color  displays. 

New  to  Nexpo 

In  addition  to  its  two  double-wide 
models,  Seiken  Graphics  promoted  its 
single-wide  Type  50  press.  Rated  at 
55,000-60,000  cph,  it  is  available  with 
either  undershot  fountains  and  manual 
levers  or  keyless  inking. 

Seiken  representative  David  Murley 
said  the  Japanese  pressmaker,  new  to 
Nexpo,  “already  reserved  a  larger  space 
for  next  year”  in  expectation  of  having 
a  press  on  the  show  floor. 

Two-  and  three-couple  units  are 
available  for  in-line  or  stacked  arrange¬ 
ment.  Basic  perfecting  units  can  be 
stacked  four  high  to  print  up  to  four- 
over-four;  two  Y-type  three-couple  units 
can  be  stacked  for  up  to  four-over-two 
printing.  A  nine-cylinder  (four-color 
common-impression)  satellite  is  also 
available  and  can  support  a  mono  deck 
for  a  four-over-one  lead. 

Seiken  uses  2:2  and  3:2  folders  and 
supplies  several  MEG  reelstands.  Press 
controls  may  be  at  the  units  or  central¬ 
ized. 

Return  engagements 

Joplin,  Mo.-based  King  Press  Corp. 
exhibited  a  re-engineered  News  King 
and  reelstand  and  reintroduced  its  Me¬ 
dia  King  with  a  make-over.  Both  single¬ 
circumference,  vertical,  blanket-to- 
blanket  presses  are  designed  for  news¬ 
paper  and  commercial  work. 

The  News  King  2000  was  exhibited 
as  two  stacked  units.  Changes  to  the 
News  King,  according  to  King’s  Roger 
Kaughman,  include  steel  sideframes 
(formerly  cast  aluminum),  solid  steel 
cylinders  (also  formerly  aluminum)  with 
tapered  Timken  roller  bearings,  drop- 
away  ink  fountains  that  are  now  stan¬ 
dard  (dispensing  with  them  is  a  lower- 
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cost  option),  mechanical  improvements 
that  include  the  fountain  release  and 
slot-type  lockups. 

Geared  toward  smaller  newspapers, 
News  King’s  speed  is  rated  at  20,000  iph 
with  a  six-web  1:1  folder  and  25,000  iph 
with  an  eight-web  2:1  folder. 

For  higher-volume  newspaper  and 
commercial  printing  requiring  higher 
color  quality.  King  offers  the  30,000- iph 
Media  King  2000.  Unlike  the  News 
King,  which  can  stack  only  two  mono 
units  (but  can  be  run  in  line  with  Col¬ 
or  King  horizontal  units),  the  Media 
King  was  promoted  as  a  four-couple  “2 
plus  2”  unit  stackable  to  eight  couples, 
with  individual  inker  and  unit  silencing. 

Media  King  has  a  longer  ink  train 
than  the  News  King  and  a  second  driv¬ 
en  ink  vibrator  roller  at  each  couple. 
Optional  computer-driven  Kingtrol  pro¬ 
vides  remote  press  control,  monitoring 
and  reporting. 

(Though  the  Media  King  2000  was 
not  exhibited  at  Nexpo,  King  said  it  will 
have  one  running  at  the  Amsterdam 
IFRA  show  in  October.  Later  that 
month  and  closer  to  home,  a  static  Me¬ 
dia  King  will  be  on  hand  at  Chicago’s 
Graph  Expo.) 

Supporting  a  unit  or  sitting  behind  a 
stack,  the  new  disc  brake  reelstand  of¬ 
fers  a  wide  tensioning  range.  It  was  de¬ 
signed,  said  marketing  and  administra¬ 
tion  vice  president  Jim  Hall,  to  give 
newspapers  “some  option  other  than 
getting  into  fancy  infeed  controls." 

Heidelberg  Harris  brought  back  its 
horizontal-lead  V-30  and  vertical-lead 
Mercury.  At  Nexpo,  the  Dover,  N.H.- 
based  company  stressed  the  presses’  in¬ 
teroperability.  The  V-30  and  Mercury 
can  both  run  to  a  JF-35  combination 
three-cylinder/jaw  folder.  In  most  cases, 
according  to  the  company,  their  parts 
are  interchangeable  and  both  can  func¬ 
tion  with  older  Harris  presses. 

Also,  the  same  plate  can  be  mount¬ 
ed  on  either  press,  both  feature  large- 
capacity  drop-down  ink  fountains, 
and  both  have  enough  features  in 
common  to  make  training  and  opera¬ 
tion  easier.  BECT 

Sun’s  Eclipse 

SUN  CHEMICAL  CORP.,  Fort  Lee, 
N.J.,  introduced  100%  soybean  oil- 
based  Eclipse,  a  black  “no-rub”  offset 
news  ink.  Sun  said  tests  under  a  broad 
range  of  printing  conditions  showed 
rub-off  was  reduced  50-80%.  It  added 
that  the  ink  offers  superior  runnability, 
improved  print  quality,  less  pressroom 
maintenance  and  lower  water  settings. 
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MIT  names 
journalism  fellows 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  Institute  of 
Technology  has  selected  eight  journal¬ 
ists  for  Knight  Science  journalism  fel¬ 
lowships  for  the  1993-94  academic 
year. 

Those  chosen  were  Douglas  Birch  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun;  Elizabeth  Corcoran, 
formerly  of  Scientific  American;  Abe 
Dane  with  Popular  Mechanics;  Deborah 
Franklin  from  Health;  Sherry  J.  Lassiter 
of  Chedd-Angier  Productions;  Christine 
Mlot,  a  Milwaukee-based  free-lance 
writer  and  editor;  Gregory  A.  Mock,  a 
Ben  Lomond,  Calif.-based  free-lance 
writer;  and  David  Stipp  from  the  Boston 
bureau  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

TimesLink  introduced 

A  24-HOUR  telephone  service  that 
spans  more  than  30  subject  areas  with 
emphasis  on  customized  local  informa¬ 
tion  has  been  introduced  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Times’  Orange  County  edition. 

Called  TimesLink,  the  service  takes 
about  80%  of  its  material  from  the  Or¬ 
ange  County  edition,  which  is  supple¬ 
mented  by  output  from  Associated 
Press  and  Dow  Jones. 

TimesLink  is  accessed  through  Touch- 
Tone  phones  at  the  cost  of  a  local  call 
for  most  Orange  County  residents. 

Callers  can  get  such  material  as  fi¬ 
nancial  markets  reports;  mortgage  and 
real  estate  prices;  a  two-year  “library”  of 
restaurant  reviews;  complete  local  en¬ 
tertainment  listings;  surf  and  beach 
conditions;  Southern  California  travel, 
and,  through  the  SoundLink  line,  audio 
excerpts  from  musical  releases  reviewed 
in  the  Orange  County  Times . 

The  service’s  sports  line  covers  all 
major  sports  categories,  including  pro¬ 
fessional,  area  colleges  and  high 
schools.  There  also  is  a  line  for  kids 
with  quizzes,  puzzles  and  trivia  contests 
and  a  Teen  News  Report  covering  main 
news  highlights  on  local,  national  and 
international  fronts. 

TimesLink  sponsorships  offer  adver¬ 
tisers  two  different  options:  a  15-second 
spot  presenting  a  particular  information 
line  or  the  opportunity  to  develop  their 
own  “hot  line”  that  provides  consumer- 
oriented  information  on  a  specific  sub¬ 
ject.  Advertisers  also  may  use  Times¬ 
Link  to  join  with  the  newspaper  on  co- 


promotional  programs  centered  on  a 
contest  or  upcoming  event. 

TimesLink  is  being  promoted 
through  in-paper  ads,  rack  cards  and 
radio.  To  kick  off  the  service,  which  be¬ 
gan  May  3,  the  Times  offered  a  “Trea¬ 
sure  Hunt”  in  which  readers  were  invit¬ 
ed  to  call  different  TimesLink  lines  for 
clues  about  the  location  of  a  “treasure 
chest”  planted  in  a  different  city  every 
week. 

The  service  is  headed  by  project 
manager  Linda  Oubre  and  marketing 
programs  are  coordinated  by  Lyndie 
O’Toole,  TimeLink’s  sales  and  market¬ 
ing  manager.  Two  full-time  editorial 
staff  members  also  are  assigned  to  the 
service. 

BeeFax  system  busy 

THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE’S  BeeFax 
system  faxed  22,000  sheets  in  its  first  six 
weeks  of  operation,  offering  straight 
news,  business  reports,  sports,  travel 
and  leisure,  and  entertainment  infor¬ 
mation. 

But  the  biggest  number  of  requests, 
according  to  features  editor  Ralph  Frat- 
tura,  has  been  for  the  system’s  “Coffee 
Break,”  which  consists  of  comics,  cross¬ 
word  puzzles,  horoscopes  and  “goofy 
news.” 

“It’s  our  largest  single  performer,” 
Frattura  added. 

A  close  second,  he  said,  is  recipe 
news,  drawing  more  than  7,000  re¬ 
quests.  A  recent  issue  focused  on  “fast 
food”  with  a  collection  of  low-fat 
recipes  that  can  be  made  quickly. 

BeeFax,  which  is  sponsored  by  adver¬ 
tisers,  is  free  to  the  public. 

Chicago  Tribune 
southwest  edition 

THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  has  added 
an  edition  for  readers  in  the  southwest 
suburbs. 

Running  Sunday  through  Friday, 
Southwest  will  have  an  editorial  and 
columnist  focus  on  the  fast-growing 
southwest  suburbs  including  Orland 
Park,  Joliet,  Romeoville,  Plainfield  and 
Frankfort.  Southwest  is  the  sixth  metro 
regional  edition  of  the  Tribune . 

Last  year,  the  Tribune  introduced  a 
Sunday  section  called  Tempo  Southwest 
that  focuses  on  lifestyle  and  leisure. 
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Can  colvunns  brim 
in  women  readers; 

Yes ,  says  a  University  of  Oregon  journalism  professor, 
who  explains  how  at  the  NSNC  convention  in  Portland 


by  David  Astor 

DURING  THE  PAST  few  years,  nu¬ 
merous  convention  sessions  have  fo¬ 
cused  on  how  to  stem  the  steep  decline 
in  the  percentage  of  women  who  read 
newspapers. 

There  was  another  such  session  in 
Portland,  Ore.,  late  last  month,  but 
this  one  had  a  different  twist.  The 
speaker  talked  about  how  columnists 
might  be  uniquely  situated  to  win  back 
female  readers. 

“Women  don’t  perceive  newspapers 
as  speaking  to  them  or  about  them,” 
said  Lauren  Kessler,  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Oregon  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Communication.  “Colum¬ 
nists  may  not  be  part  of  the  solution 
yet,  but  they  are  not  seen  as  being  part 
of  the  problem.  Columnists  are  per¬ 
ceived  as  being  outside  the  hierarchy 
of  newspapers.  What  they  write  looks 
different,  and  their  voice  is  different.” 

Not  that  the  ranks  of  columnists  are 
exactly  teeming  with  women,  as  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  fact  that  only  about  20% 
of  the  National  Society  of  Newspaper 
Columnists  (NSNC)  convention  audi¬ 
ence  listening  to  Kessler  was  female. 
But  the  speaker  said  columnists  of  both 
genders  often  have  an  approach  that 
attracts  women. 

Kessler  noted,  for  instance,  that 
many  columnists  write  about  local  peo¬ 
ple  and  issues.  “When  asked  which 
part  of  the  newspaper  they  read  first, 
women  answer  local  news  while  men 
answer  national  sports,”  she  said,  citing 
a  survey. 

The  professor  added  that  female 
readers  like  to  see  connections  made 
between  local  and  national  issues,  be¬ 
tween  the  “personal  and  the  politica’  ” 
and  so  on.  Kessler  said  columns  —  in¬ 
cluding  the  one  by  Don  Bishoff  of  the 
Eugene,  Ore.,  Register'Guard  —  make 


Lauren  Kessler 

these  connections  much  more  than 
news  stories  do. 

News  stories,  she  stated,  tend  to  be 
filled  with  fragmentary  “bursts  of 
information.” 

Then  there  is  the  column-writing 
style  itself.  “Columnists  speak  more  di¬ 
rectly  to  their  readers  than  reporters 
do,”  Kessler  told  the  NSNC  audience. 
“The  way  you  use  words  —  just  the 
style  of  your  writing  —  makes  a  con¬ 
nection  between  reader  and  writer. 
This  is  a  style  more  appealing  to 
women.” 

Kessler  does  feel  that  columnists  can 
still  do  a  lot  more  to  interest  female 
readers,  and  the  speaker  offered  a 
number  of  suggestions  in  this  area. 

She  told  convention  attendees  that 
they  should  campaign  for  more  female 
columnists  to  supplement  themselves 
and  other  columnists  at  their  news- 


“There  are  probably  women  on  your 
newspapers  who  would  love  to  write  a 
column,”  said  Kessler,  who  noted  that 
too  many  papers  think  that  running 
one  female  columnist  is  enough. 

She  also  advised  columnists  to  “for¬ 
get  the  old  concept  of  ‘women’s  news.’  ” 
Kessler  said  topics  such  as  rape,  abor¬ 
tion,  the  family,  child  care  and  educa¬ 
tion  are  “people’s  issues,”  not  just 
“women’s  issues.”  She  added  that 
females  are  also  interested  in  reading 
about  the  economy,  jobs,  health  care, 
the  environment  and  many  other 
subjects. 

Kessler  further  asked  attendees  to 
use  female  as  well  as  male  sources  “so 
women  reading  your  column  have  a 
sense  of  being  included.  If  you  need  to 
talk  to  a  physician,  for  instance,  know 
that  there  are  female  physicians  in  your 
area.  Seek  them  out  because  they  are 
qualified,  authoritative  sources,  not 
necessarily  for  the  ‘women’s  point  of 
view.’  ” 

She  also  suggested  that  columnists 
get  out  of  the  newsroom,  talk  to  peo¬ 
ple,  look  at  bulletin  boards  and  read 
magazines.  Kessler  said  a  number  of 
publications  have  done  a  better  job 
than  newspapers  in  addressing  wo¬ 
men’s  concerns. 

Kessler,  who  made  several  other  sug¬ 
gestions,  opened  her  NSNC  presenta¬ 
tion  by  talking  about  the  dimensions 
of  the  problem  newspapers  have  in  re¬ 
taining  female  readers. 

She  cited  the  figures,  well  known  to 
many  in  the  business,  showing  that 
60.2%  of  women  read  newspapers  reg¬ 
ularly  compared  to  65.2%  of  men. 
Twenty  years  ago,  the  figure  was  about 
78%  for  each  sex. 

“There  was  little  gender  gap  then,” 
she  remarked.  “Women  are  deserting 
newspapers  in  droves.” 

Is  this  partly  because  women  are  too 
busy  to  read  after  a  full  day  of  working 
at  a  salaried  job  and  then  doing  more 
child-rearing  and  household  chores 
than  most  men?  Not  necessarily. 
Kessler  mentioned  statistics  indicating 
that  women  still  find  the  time  to  read 
more  than  men,  but  they  prefer  books 
and  magazines  to  newspapers.  , 

“Women  see  newspapers  as  having  a 
masculine  face,”  said  Kessler,  noting 
that  “two-thirds  of  the  stories  and 
three-quarters  of  the  op-ed  pieces  are 
written  by  men,  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  photos  are  of  male  faces,  and 
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only  10%  of  the  editors  and  executives 
at  the  largest  newspapers  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  are  women.” 

There  is  also  the  matter  of  how  sto¬ 
ries  are  “framed,”  continued  Kessler, 
who  has  authored  seven  books.  She  re¬ 
called  that  coverage  of  the  1992  Win¬ 
ter  Olympics  frequently  focused  on 
what  had  gone  wrong  with  America’s 
male  athletes,  “not  what  had  gone 
right  with  the  training  and  preparation 
of  female  athletes”  —  who  won  nine  of 
the  11  U.S.  gold  medals. 

Kessler  added  that  many  stories 
about  parental-leave  legislation  con¬ 
centrated  on  “what  white  men  in  Con¬ 
gress  and  white  men  who  own  big  busi¬ 
nesses  thought  about  the  bill.”  She  said 
there  was  much  less  emphasis  on  what 
parents  of  either  gender  thought. 

“It’s  the  framing  of  the  story  that 
can  distance  people  from  newspapers,” 
declared  Kessler. 

NSNC  convention  host  Jonathan 
Nicholas,  a  Portland  Oregonian  colum¬ 
nist,  said  newspapers  will  become  an 
“endangered  industry”  if  they  continue 
to  “turn  off  whole  segments  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation,”  such  as  women.  There  is  also 
the  minority  population  segment, 
which  was  discussed  in  another  session 
that  will  be  covered  in  E&P's  next 
NSNC  convention  article.  ■E(S’P 

Strip  features  three 
female  generations 

A  COMIC  STARRING  a  three-gener¬ 
ation  family  that  lives  under  one  roof 
is  being  launched  July  12  by  United 
Feature  Syndicate. 

Brooke  McEldowney’s  “9  Chickweed 
Lane”  focuses  on  12-year-old  Edda,  her 
divorced  mother  Juliette  and  her 
grandmother  Gran.  Other  characters 
include  Edda’s  friend  Amos. 

The  comic  covers  such  subjects  as 
the  struggles  of  adolescence,  teen  dat¬ 
ing,  parenthood  and  post-divorce 
socializing. 

McEldowney  came  to  cartooning  by 
way  of  classical  music,  with  stops  in 
Austria  and  the  Juilliard  School  in 
New  York  City  to  study  the  viola.  He 
has  been  a  string  teacher  at  the  West¬ 
minster  Choir  College  Conservatory 
in  Princeton,  N.J.;  assistant  editor  of 
the  Opus  classical  music  magazine  in 
New  York,  and  a  free-lance  musician. 
McEldowney  still  performs  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  chamber  music  group. 

The  West  Virginia  native,  who  grew 
up  in  Florida  and  now  lives  there,  stud¬ 
ied  art  at  Pennsylvania’s  Allegheny 


Unabridged  oppression  in  ‘9  Chickweed  Lane.’ 


College  and  went  on  to  become  a 
graphic  artist  and  magazine  cartoonist. 
About  25  of  his  submissions  were  pub¬ 
lished  by  Punch,  the  now-defunct 
British  satire  magazine. 

“Chickweed”  clients  include  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press,  Houston  Chronicle, 
Los  Angeles  Times,  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Gazette  and  Seattle  Post'Intelligencer. 

Readers  respond  to 
Teanuts’  and  polls 

CHARLES  SCHULZ  RECEIVED 
hundreds  of  thank-you  letters  from  vet¬ 
erans  after  doing  a  “Peanuts”  cartoon 
commemorating  D-Day,  the  Allied  in¬ 
vasion  that  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  Nazi  power  in  Europe. 

The  Sunday  strip  showed  Snoopy  in 
soldier’s  gear  crawling  onto  the  beach 
at  Normandy.  The  words  “June  6,  1944, 
‘To  Remember’”  accompanied  the 
United  Feature  Syndicate  comic. 

Schulz,  a  World  War  II  veteran,  said 
he  hoped  the  comic  would  start  a  dis¬ 
cussion  between  grandparents  and 
grandchildren. 

The  cartoonist  added  that  he  had 
been  thinking  about  a  D-Day  “Peanuts” 
strip  since  visiting  Normandy  a  few 
years  ago.  He  keeps  a  stone  from  the 
beach  on  his  desk  in  his  Santa  Rosa, 
Calif.,  studio. 

Speaking  of  reader  reaction,  “Gar¬ 
field”  by  Jim  Davis  of  United  won  a  re¬ 
cent  Indianapolis  News  phone  poll. 

The  next  four  finishers  were  “Rose 
Is  Rose”  by  Pat  Brady  of  United, 
“Peanuts,”  “Luann”  by  Greg  Evans  of 
North  America  Syndicate  (NAS) 
and  “Hagar  the  Horrible”  by  Chris 
Browne  of  King  Features  Syndicate. 

In  an  Anchorage  Daily  News  survey, 
the  top  vote-getter  was  “Calvin  and 
Hobbes”  by  Bill  Watterson  of  Univer¬ 
sal  Press  Syndicate. 

The  next  four  finishers  were  “The 
Far  Side”  by  Gary  Larson  of  Universal, 
“For  Better  or  For  Worse”  by  Lynn 
Johnston  of  Universal,  “Rose  Is  Rose” 
and  “Pickles”  by  Brian  Crane  of  the 


Washington  Post  Writers  Group. 

In  a  Halifax  (Nova  Scotia)  Chroni- 
cle'Herald  and  Mail-Star  poll,  the  daily- 
winner  was  “The  Born  Loser”  by  Chip 
Sansom  of  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association. 

The  next  four  finishers  were  “Over¬ 
board”  by  Chip  Dunham  of  Universal, 
“Adam”  by  Brian  Basset  of  Universal, 
“Jump  Start”  by  Robb  Armstrong  of 
United  and  “B.C.”  by  Johnny  Hart  of 
Creators  Syndicate. 

“Garfield”  was  the  favorite  comic  in 
the  Canadian  paper’s  color  section,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  “For  Better  or  For  Worse,” 
“Marvin”  by  Tom  Armstrong  of  NAS, 
“Rose  Is  Rose”  and  “Luann.” 

Also,  the  Seattle  Times  reinstated 
“Rose  Is  Rose”  after  readers  had  pro¬ 
tested  the  comic’s  cancellation. 


WE'VE  GOT 
READERSHIP 
WIRED. 
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Every  day  is  a  big  news  day,  thanks  to 
our  Daily  News  Service.  It's  also  sports, 
William  Norwich's  society  highlights,  fHm 
and  music  interviews,  TV  reviews,  news¬ 
maker  profiles  and  financial  day.  That's 
why  papers  like  the  Washington  Times 
and  The  Houston  Post  subscribe  to  our 
DaHy  News  Service.  To  get  all  the  news 
that's  fit  to  print,  get  yourself  wired,  too. 

Call  collect  (619)  2^1818  for  a  free 
sample  today.  Get  the  package  that  ties 
up  readership  and  revenues. 

COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE 
P.O.  Box  190 
San  Diego,  CA  92112 
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Publications  are  out 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  MUSEUM 
of  Cartoon  Art  has  published  the  inau¬ 
gural  issue  of  a  newsletter. 

Inklings  includes  news  about  ex¬ 
hibits,  hirings  and  the  fund-raising 
campaign  for  a  permanent  museum  fa¬ 
cility. 

The  19-year-old  museum  —  based  at 
RO.  Box  1643,  Boca  Raton,  Fla.  33429 
—  is  expecting  its  permanent  Boca  Ra¬ 
ton  building  to  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  1994.  It  has  been  in  temporary 
headquarters  since  moving  last  year 
from  Rye  Brook,  N.Y. 

In  other  publishing  news,  the  latest 
issue  of  Cartoonist  Profiles  features  a 
cover-story  interview  with  David 
Hendin,  the  former  United  Media  se¬ 
nior  vice  president/editorial  director 
who  is  now  a  literary/syndication 
agent. 

The  magazine  —  based  at  RO.  Box 
325,  Fairfield,  Conn.  06430  —  also  in¬ 
cludes  stories  by  and/or  about  “Close 
to  Home”  creator  John  McPherson  of 
Universal  Press  Syndicate,  “Tar  Pit” 
creator  Steve  Dickenson  of  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  “The  Grizzwells”  cre¬ 
ator  and  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  edito¬ 
rial  cartoonist  Bill  Schorr  of  United 
Media’s  Newspaper  Enterprise  As¬ 
sociation  and  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate,  and  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer 
staff  artist  and  former  syndicated  com¬ 
ic  strip  creator  George  Breisacher. 

The  latest  issue  of  Breaking  In  mag¬ 
azine  —  based  at  P.O.  Box  89147,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.  30312  —  includes  an  inter¬ 
view  with  “Nancy”  cartoonist  and 
“Baby  Blues”  co-creator  Jerry  Scott  of 
United  and  Creators  Syndicate,  a 
“day-in-the-life”  piece  by  “On  the  Fas- 
track”/“Safe  Havens”  creator  Bill  Hol¬ 
brook  of  King  and  the  Washington 
Post  Writers  Group,  and  several  oth¬ 
er  articles  and  features  of  interest  to 
cartoonists  who  are  trying  to  become 
syndicated. 

Real  estate  column 

A  WEEKLY  REAL  estate  column 
aimed  at  first-time  home  buyers  is  now 
being  syndicated  by  Inman  News  Fea¬ 
tures. 

The  “Starting  Out”  column  is  by 
book  author  Dian  Hymer,  whose  fea¬ 
ture  appears  in  newspapers  such  as  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant,  Los  Angeles  Times,  Miami 


Dian  Hymer 


Herald,  San  Diego  Union-Tribune  and 
San  Francisco  Examiner. 

Inman  is  based  at  5335  College  Ave., 
Suite  25,  Oakland,  Calif.  94618. 

A  ‘Country’  column 

A  WEEKLY  HUMOR  column  called 
“Coping  in  the  Country”  is  being  self- 
syndicated. 

The  feature  is  by  Mike  Drummond, 
who  moved  from  the  city  to  a  less-pop¬ 
ulated  area  eight  years  ago.  He  has 
written  for  KNBC-TV  in  Los  Angeles 
as  well  as  newspapers  and  magazines. 
He  also  authored  novels  and  screen¬ 
plays. 


Mike  Drummond 


Drummond  —  based  at  17271  Little 
Clear  Creek,  Grass  Valley,  Calif.  95949 
—  distributes  his  column  to  about  10 
newspapers  in  California  and  Wash¬ 
ington  state.  “Coping  in  the  Country” 
has  also  been  reprinted  in  various  na¬ 
tional  and  regional  magazines. 

Illegal  merchandise 

A  U.S.  DISTRICT  Court  judge  has  or¬ 
dered  a  California  man  to  pay  nearly 
$1.5  million  for  illegally  using  “Calvin 
and  Hobbes”  and  Dr.  Seuss  characters 
on  T-shirts,  according  to  a  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star  story. 

“Calvin  and  Hobbes”  creator  Bill 
Watterson,  who  is  associated  with  the 
Kansas  City-based  Universal  Press 
Syndicate,  does  not  allow  any  mer¬ 
chandising  of  his  comic’s  characters. 

Callahan  list  grows 

JOHN  CALLAHAN’S  CLIENT  list 
has  hit  the  75 -newspaper  mark,  an  un¬ 
usually  high  total  for  a  cartoonist  who 
is  not  with  a  major  syndicate. 

Subscribers  to  Callahan’s  offbeat 
panel  include  the  Albuquerque  (N.M.) 
Tribune,  Los  Angeles  Times,  Miami 
Herald,  New  York  Daily  News  and 
Seattle  Times. 

The  paralyzed  creator  (profiled  in 
E&P,  Feb.  6,  1988)  is  syndicated  via 
Levin  Represents,  P.O.  Box  5575, 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.  90409. 

Deborah  Levin  reported  that  60 
Minutes  is  scheduled  to  repeat  a  seg¬ 
ment  about  Callahan  July  18. 

Providing  warnings 

TMS  TV  LISTINGS  will  make  avail¬ 
able  to  its  newspaper  clients  the  new 
violence  warnings  proposed  by  the  four 
major  television  networks,  according 
to  Tribune  Media  Services  director  of 
database  products  Barbara  S.  Needle- 
man. 

TV  Data  Technologies  assistant 
managing  editor  of  national  program¬ 
ming  Cathryn  Welling  said  TVDT  will 
also  provide  the  warnings  but  added 
that  the  company  is  still  discussing 
what  form  this  will  take. 

TVDT  and  TMS  TV  Listings  are 
the  “big  two”  when  it  comes  to  provid¬ 
ing  newspapers  with  television  listings 
and  features. 
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Book  Reviews 


Madia  Circust  The  Trouble  With 
America's  Newspapers.  Howard 
Kurtz.  (Times  Books,  201  E.  50th  St., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022),  420  pages,  $25. 

The  trouble  with  America’s  news¬ 
papers  is  that  —  as  in  everyday  life 
when  problems  develop  —  hindsight  is 
wiser.  Human  beings  do  not  always  have 
the  intelligence  to  spot  tell-tale  signs  of 
a  future  problem  and,  if  they  do,  they  do 
not  always  have  the  wisdom  or  motiva¬ 
tion  to  act  on  the  clues. 

Here  are  cases  in  the  media  where 
“if  we  could  have  done  it  over,  we 
would  have  done  it  differently.” 

There  are  15  chapters  of  case  histo¬ 
ries  —  excellent  probes  and  post¬ 
mortems  of  the  botched  story  that 
could  have  been  developed  earlier  and 
on  target  and  the  editorial  for  which  a 
little  consultation  could  have  prevent¬ 
ed  all  hell  breaking  loose  and  apologies 
later. 

Cases  in  point  are  the  media  missing 
the  HUD  and  S&L  scandals,  which 
were  there  for  the  picking,  and  the  ill- 
fated  Philadelphia  Inquirer  Norplant 
editorial,  which  suggested  that  that 
contraceptive  might  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  welfare  babies. 

Kurtz  is  well-equipped  to  analyze 
and  second-guess  some  of  these  stories. 
He  worked  on  some  of  the  stories  him¬ 
self  as  a  reporter  for  several  news¬ 
papers,  including  the  Washington  Post 
where  he  is  the  media  reporter. 


Audit  Bureau 
funds  scholarships 

THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  of  Circula¬ 
tions  is  sponsoring  the  Funding  Your 
Future  Scholarship  contest  for  young 
advertising,  marketing  or  publishing 
professionals. 

“Not  every  company  can  afford  to 
send  their  employees  to  professional  de¬ 
velopment  seminars  or  pay  for  continu¬ 
ing  education  courses — and  those  that 
do  often  reserve  these  privileges  for  up¬ 
per  management  only,”  ABC  said  in  a 
release.  “This  is  why  ABC  and  its 
Young  Media  Professionals  Committee 
decided  to  set  up  scholarship  funding 
for  people  just  starting.” 

Those  participants  with  winning  es¬ 
says  receive  $2,500,  $1,500  and  $1,000 
scholarships. 


He  discusses  the  silly  excessive  cov¬ 
erage  of  celebrities,  such  as  Donald 
Trump;  the  lack  of  in-depth  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Los  Angeles  violence 
of  1992;  the  Charles  Stuart  murder 
case  in  Boston;  the  Washington  Post’s 
“long  history  of  paternalism  toward  the 
black  community;”  conflicts  of  inter¬ 
est;  “the  booming  market  in  sleaze 
journalism;”  the  complexity  of  cover¬ 
ing  homosexuality  and  the  difficulty  of 
honoring  privacy  requests;  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  journalists’  personal  agen¬ 
das,  such  as  in  the  Clarence  Thomas 
confirmation  hearings;  and  so  on. 

“The  press  got  its  butt  kicked”  by 
controls  in  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  he 
says.  “In  fact,  it  was  worse  than  that. 
The  press  became  an  object  of  ridicule 
...  as  reporters  clamored  for  the  small¬ 
est  crumbs  at  televised  briefings.” 

He  mixes  in  his  concern  about  the 
health  of  the  newspaper  industry:  “The 
smell  of  death  permeates  the  newspa¬ 
per  business.” 

He  worries  that  newspapers  are  too 
dull  and  suggests  more  humor.  Most  of 
his  pleading  is  for  more  in-depth  jour¬ 
nalism;  he  even  recommends  the  daily 
newspaper  be  more  like  the  Sunday  pa¬ 
per  and  have  at  least  one  magazine- 
length  article  a  day. 

Get  this  book  for  its  mix  of  interest¬ 
ing  case  histories  of  some  notorious 
media  problems  and  failings.  Forget 
the  scattered  opinions  and  attempts  to 
divine  solutions. 

The  Unreality  Indusiryt  The 
Deliherate  Manufacturing  ef 
Falseheed  and  What  It  Is  Deing 
to  Our  Lives.  Ian  I.  Mitroff,  Warren 
Bennis.  (Oxford  University  Press,  200 
Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  10016),  218  pages, 
$10.95. 

The  new  preface  to  the  paperback 
edition  of  this  book  first  published  in 
1989  says  the  hold  that  unreality  has  on 
our  lives  is  more  frightening  than  ever. 

“If  anything,  the  situation  has  gotten 
worse,”  the  authors  say.  “We  are  inun¬ 
dated  with  shows  that  so  blur  the  lines 
between  reality  and  unreality  that  in¬ 
creasingly  fewer  of  us  either  can  or  care 
to  differentiate  between  them.” 

They  cite  crime  re-creation  TV 
shows  and  shows  such  as  Rescue  9 1 1  in 
which  simulations  are  confused  with 
reality.  News  shows’  emphasis  on  en¬ 
tertainment  create  their  own  under¬ 


girding  of  fantasy  and  unreality. 

The  new  preface  offers  “six  major 
arguments  that  those  who  work  in  vir¬ 
tually  all  media  use  to  defend  what 
they  do.”  One  of  the  arguments:  “We 
only  give  the  people  what  they  want.” 
The  authors  respond  that  this  “is  the 
argument  of  the  drug  dealer  and 
pornographer.” 

While  they  offer  some  short-term 
correctives,  such  as  the  need  for  docu¬ 
mentaries  discussing  TV  unreality  and 
the  developing  of  useful  studies,  they 
rightly  conclude  that  the  “unreality  is  a 
problem  of  and  for  our  whole  culture.” 

The  lack  of  leaders,  our  own  fantasy 
history  as  a  nation  or  “the  complex  na- 
tu;  i  of  reality  itself”  do  not  explain  the 
dilemma.  “We  are  preoccupied  with 
unreality  precisely  because  we  lack  a 
good  myth,  i.e.,  a  really  good  Big  Story 
to  give  ultimate  meaning  and  purpose 
to  our  lives  .  .  .  .” 

Mitroff  and  Bennis  are  business 
professors  at  the  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California.  ■ES’P 
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that  we  needed  to  deliver  the  non-sub- 
scriher  in  order  to  hold  on  to  our  ad¬ 
vertisers,”  Storey  said. 

Because  the  Gazette  approached  the 
challenge  to  establishing  the  most 
complete  resident  address  file  in  its 
market  as  a  primary  task,  the  file  grew 
into  one  they  could  rely  on  to  be  the 
best  in  eastern  Iowa,  Storey  said.  The 
enhanced  file  now  covers  10  counties 
and  is  being  expanded  into  22  counties 
in  Cedar  Rapids’  area  of  dominant  in¬ 
fluence  (ADI). 

The  newspaper  decided  to  build  the 
most  accurate  resident  file  in  the  area. 
That  goal  led  the  newspaper  to  estab¬ 
lish  various  mechanisms  that  insured 
the  file  had  address  changes  as  soon  as 
they  occurred. 

“In  our  area  we  reported  120,000 
Gazette  stops  and  starts  per  year,  a  fact 
that  helped  greatly  in  keeping  this  file 
up  to  date,”  Storey  said. 

Nightly  circulation  telemarketing 
gave  the  Gazette  the  opportunity  to 
survey  the  whole  coverage  area  four  to 
six  times  per  year.  Equally  important. 


the  telemarketers,  who  know  the 
changes  in  the  households,  called  and 
verified  those  changes.  Telephone 
hook-up  data  purchased  monthly  also 
added  many  record  changes  to  the  file. 

The  paper  did  experiment  with  na¬ 
tional  change  of  address  files  from  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  but  learned  quickly 
that  its  system  provided  file  changes 
much  more  timely  than  the  national 
database.  More  sources  of  updated  in¬ 
formation  were  weekly  auto  registta- 
tion  files  and  drivers’  license  files. 

Early  on,  the  department  began  to 
report  vital  statistical  changes,  such  as 
births,  deaths,  weddings  and  divorces 
from  the  daily  newspaper.  Later,  Storey 
said,  they  went  directly  to  the  counties 
to  get  information  that  had  not  been 
put  in  the  editorial  content. 

“Even  client  files,  as  we  began  to 
add  them,  became  a  source  of  file  up¬ 
date  data.  Quickly  we  began  to  realize 
that  our  file  approached  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service’s  in  total  number  of  ad¬ 
dress  records,  but  we  had  many  more 


people  records.  Later  when  we  made 
our  first  comparisons  to  a  national  de¬ 
mographic  file,  we  really  began  to  un¬ 
derstand  how  much  more  accurate  our 
file  was  than  our  competitors’,”  he  said. 

Storey  said  they  became  aware  of 
the  fact  that  their  clients  also  had  ad¬ 
dress  files  of  consumers  they  consid¬ 
ered  their  “good  customers.” 

The  more  retailers  Storey  talked  to, 
the  more  he  realized  the  importance  of 
these  VIP  customers  for  those  busi¬ 
nesses.  But  the  average  retailer  could 
not,  or  did  not,  keep  an  information 
file  of  VIP  customers  up  to  date.  As 
many  as  20%  of  their  customer  records 
aged  during  the  year  as  consumers 
moved  or  changed  their  buying  habits. 
That  change  can  reptesent  substantial 
revenue  loss  to  these  businesses,  he 
said. 

The  Gazette  database  service  has 
two  simple  steps.  The  first  is  to  update 
the  client’s  file.  The  second  is  to  sort 
the  file  to  minimize  business  and  mail¬ 
ing  costs. 

“On  the  average,  these  two  services 
save  the  small  business,  our  most  abun¬ 
dant  client,  up  to  40%  of  its  mailing 
costs.  More  important  we  realized 


there  was  an  advertising  budget  out 
there  we  had  never  before  attempted 
to  capture  or  even  quantify,”  Storey 
said. 

The  market  was  much  bigger  than 
Storey  first  realized.  Virtually  every  re¬ 
tailer  the  paper  surveyed  was  using  di¬ 
rect  mail  to  reach  its  good  customer 
base  with  some  degree  of  frequency. 
Most  impottantly,  this  advertising  bud¬ 
get  was  new  revenue  to  the  paper. 

“Our  clients  had  a  thirst  for  market¬ 
ing  information  about  these  good  cus¬ 
tomers.  They  all  realized  that  the  more 
they  knew  about  these  customers,  the 
better  they  could  direct  market  infor¬ 
mation  to  that  customer.  If  we  could 
satisfy  that  thirst,  we  could  develop  a 
relationship  with  our  clients  that  we 
didn’t  have  before,”  he  said. 

The  Gazette  began  to  research  the 
availability  of  public  domain  data  as  a 
means  of  enhancing  its  resident  file.  By 
assembling  all  relevant  public  domain 
data  in  a  file  format  capable  of  merging 
with  its  clients’  customer  files,  the 


newspaper  had  a  marketing  tool  that 
not  only  enhanced  its  own  marketing 
efforts  but  also  provided  a  valuable  ser¬ 
vice  for  its  advertisers  by  giving  them 
more  information  on  their  customer 
base. 

The  file  is  structured  so  the  top  lay¬ 
er  is  identified  by  an  address  ID,  infor¬ 
mation  pertaining  to  the  household  as 
a  second  ID,  and  each  individual 
record  as  a  personal  ID. 

When  the  Gazette  updates  a  file 
record,  it  has  the  option  to  move  a 
household  and  all  data  that  goes  with 
it  to  a  new  address  or  move  just  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  another  address  and  set  up 
a  new  household.  Auto  registration 
data  resides  in  a  separate  file  tied  ei¬ 
ther  to  the  head  of  household  or  to 
that  individual  in  the  household  who 
registered  the  vehicle. 

The  census  data  sits  outside  the 
main  file,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
data:  household  income,  housing  value 
or  cash  rent.  This  last  list  of  data  is 
used  to  target  households  when  no 
better  information  is  available. 

Currently,  the  Gazette  provides  five 
services  through  its  database  market¬ 
ing  operation:  client  database  mainte¬ 
nance  and  storage;  client  prospect  file 
rental;  client  file  data  analysis;  print 
media  services,  and  mailing  services. 

One  issue  constantly  raised  by 
prospective  clients  is  confidentiality. 

Storey  said  all  the  salespeople  take 
the  time  to  tell  the  clients  that  the 
Gazette  is  a  local  company  with  a 
longtime  reputation  for  honesty  and 
integrity  in  the  market.  The  newspa¬ 
per  takes  extensive  measures  to  guar¬ 
antee  that  client  customer  data  re¬ 
mains  proprietary. 

“If  we  attempted  to  sell  our  client 
files,  we  would  not  survive  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  in  our  market.  To  date,  this  has 
never  been  an  issue  that  has  cost  us 
business,”  he  said. 

The  rental  of  lists  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  areas  after  client  file  stotage. 
Storey  said,  and  the  Gazette  has  kept 
its  tental  rate  competitive.  Print  pro¬ 
duction  is  also  a  large  part  of  the  oper¬ 
ation’s  revenue  stream. 

“We  took  the  steps  to  start  a  separate 
operation  but  with  both  operations 
wotking  together  strategically  to  maxi¬ 
mize  our  customers’  marketing  pro¬ 
gram.  We  are  convinced  that  by  sepa¬ 
rating  the  two  very  different  businesses, 
we  can  concentrate  our  efforts  on  each 
independently  and  ultimately  bring  a 
very  lucrative  business  in  our  market 
while  protecting  our  client  from  our 
competitors,”  he  concluded.  ■E6?P 


The  rental  of  lists  is  one  of  the  most  profitable 
areas  after  client  file  storage,  Storey  said,  and  the 
Gazette  has  kept  its  rental  rate  competitive. 
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failed  to  change  with  the  times.  There 
is  surely  something  to  that,  but  I  sus¬ 
pect  that  a  large  —  and  generally  ne¬ 
glected  —  part  of  the  problem  is  that 
so  many  papers  are  simply  doing  a  poor 
job  of  covering  the  news. 

Some  support  for  that  theory  can  be 
found  in  a  study  recently  published  by 
Melinda  Hawley,  an  assistant  professor 
of  journalism  at  Northern  Arizona 
University. 

Working  with  a  grant  from  the 
James  M.  Cox  Institute  for  Newspaper 
Management  Studies,  Hawley  con¬ 
ducted  extensive  interviews  with  30 
former  long-term  subscribers  of  a 
newspaper  in  Georgia  to  find  out  why 
they  stopped  taking  the  paper. 

The  answer,  in  a  word,  was  content. 
It  would  appear  that  when  people  said 
they  did  not  have  time  to  read  the  pa¬ 
per,  what  they  often  meant  was  that, 
based  on  their  experience  with  it,  they 
felt  their  time  would  be  better  spent 
elsewhere. 

The  former  subscribers  complained 
about  parochialism,  superficiality,  re¬ 
dundancy  and  bad  journalism  in  gener¬ 
al.  In  nearly  all  cases,  the  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  local  newspaper  was 
heightened  by  current  or  past  exposure 
to  better  newspapers. 

If  poor  news  coverage  can  drive 
away  readers,  you  would  expect  news¬ 
paper  groups  to  pay  plenty  of  attention 
to  reporting  and  writing.  Yet  from  my 
experience  and  that  of  others  I  have 
talked  to,  meaningful  content  over¬ 
sight  at  the  corporate  level  is  virtually 
nonexistent. 

1  know  of  one  instance  in  which  a 
paper’s  consistently  shoddy  local  news 
coverage  made  it  a  laughingstock  in 
its  community.  Its  problems  were  so 
glaring  that  any  perceptive  person 
who  tried  to  read  a  couple  of  issues 
would  see  them.  Yet  it  won  its  group’s 
newspaper  of-the-year  award  for  intro¬ 
ducing  several  design  concepts  aimed 
at  making  the  paper  more  “reader- 
friendly.” 

That  suggests  to  me  that  the  folks  at 
corporate  headquarters  were  looking  at 
their  paper  but  not  reading  it,  which  is 
astonishing  when  you  think  about  it. 

After  all,  newspaper  groups  routine¬ 
ly  audit  the  books  of  their  individual 
papers.  They  have  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  but  they  rarely,  if  ever, 
audit  the  content  of  the  papers  for 
adherence  to  the  fundamentals  of 
journalism. 


In  business  terms,  that  is  like  an 
auto  manufacturer  approving  new 
models  by  their  design  and  not  bother¬ 
ing  to  take  them  for  a  test  drive. 

If  I  were  put  in  charge  of  a  newspa¬ 
per  group,  one  of  my  first  acts  would  be 
to  create  a  new  position  at  the  corpo¬ 
rate  level,  that  of  Designated  Reader. 
The  job  would  be  filled  by  someone 
with  proven  journalistic  and  writing 
skills;  it  would  pay  at  the  level  of  a  cor¬ 
porate  vice  president,  and  the  person 
holding  it  would  report  directly  to  me. 

The  Designated  Reader  would  be 
given  a  spacious  corner  office,  plenty 
of  comfortable  chairs,  all  the  coffee  he 
or  she  could  drink  and  the  following 
instructions: 

“I  don’t  have  time  to  read  all  our  pa¬ 
pers,  so  I  want  you  to  do  it  for  me. 
Read  them  the  way  you  would  if  you 
lived  in  the  town.  Take  out  a  month’s 
subscription  to  the  competition  from 
time  to  time  and  see  how  our  news 
coverage  measures  up  against  it.  I  want 
you  to  let  me  know  every  week  what 
you  find.  If  stories  aren’t  making  sense; 
if  there  are  too  many  typos;  if  we’re 
getting  beaten  on  news  coverage;  if  the 
editorials  are  inane,  or  if  the  coverage 
seems  slanted,  I  want  to  know  about  it. 
Oh,  yeah,  let  me  know  if  they’re  doing 
anything  right,  too.” 

Now  obviously  this  would  not  be  a 
complete  solution.  There  are  some 
things,  such  as  misspelled  names  and 
inaccurate  quotes,  that  the  Designated 
Reader  would  not  be  able  to  catch. 
Furthermore,  some  small  groups  and 
family-owned  papers  might  not  be  able 
to  afford  a  full-time  Designated  Read¬ 
er,  though  they  could  probably  bring  in 
an  outsider  from  time  to  time. 

Still,  however  imperfect  the  Desig¬ 
nated  Reader  concept  might  be,  it 
would  at  least  signal  a  commitment  to 
looking  at  the  paper  from  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  view.  Any  quality  control  is 
better  than  no  quality  control,  which  is 
what  so  much  of  the  industry  seems  to 
have  now.  BE^P 

Women  advancing 
at  newspapers, 
NFPW  study  says 

WOMEN  WHO  WORK  for  609  U.S. 
daily  newspapers  gained  a  little  clout 
last  year,  according  to  a  study  by  the 
National  Federation  of  Press  Women. 

Figures  show  that  women  hold  19.4% 
of  directing  editorships  compared  with 
18.4%  last  year,  says  NFPW  president 
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content  of  the  smallest  classified  ad  to 
whether  the  largest  advertiser  is  mad. 

“The  least  of  my  worries  is  getting 
my  stories  done  and  what  they’ll  say 
when  they’re  done,”  Shepherd  said. 

The  paper  is  “right  on  projections” 
so  far,  Everett  said.  At  500  a  copy,  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  rack  sales  were  up  to 
2,300  by  April  12  and  were  growing  by 
about  50  a  week.  The  page  count  had 
gone  from  six  at  the  beginning  to  14. 
The  goal  is  to  gain  4,000  subscribers  by 
year-end  and  go  twice-weekly. 

They  have  solicited  subscribers 
through  speeches  at  community  meet¬ 
ings,  such  as  Rotary,  NAACP  and 
VFW  groups,  and  donate  10%  of  what 
they  raise  to  the  sponsoring  club. 

About  30%  of  each  issue  is  devoted 
to  ads,  with  a  high  of  532  inches.  K 
mart  ordered  the  paper’s  first  full-page, 
full-color  ad  to  announce  a  grand 
opening.  Advertising  linage  has  risen 
steadily,  especially  since  an  enterpris¬ 
ing  young  salesman  left  a  paper  across 
the  county  and  pitched  his  talents  to 
the  Beacon. 

“Scott  [Anderson]  took  us  from  less 
than  200  inches  a  week  to  regularly 
300  inches”  in  about  one  month. 
Shepherd  noted. 

Local  real  estate  companies  have 
formed  the  backbone  of  the  ad  count, 
coupled  with  small  companies  such  as 
downtown  restaurants,  Everett  said. 
The  big  concerns  in  town  —  car  deal¬ 
ers,  grocery  stores  and  discount  depart¬ 
ment  stores  —  “are  sitting  back  watch¬ 
ing,”  she  commented. 

Community  response  to  the  fledg¬ 
ling  paper  has  been  remarkable.  Shep¬ 
herd  said.  A  local  printer  who  placed 
one  of  the  first  ads  also  offered  to  print 
anything  the  paper  needed,  for  free.  A 
hardware  store  owner  who  advertises 
“has  had  people  not  connected  to  the 
paper  call  and  thank  her  for  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  Beacon.  A  subscriber  paid 
$26  too  much  and  said  the  extra  was  to 
use  for  ‘seed.’” 

“That’s  our  honeymoon  and  we  keep 
wondering  when  it  will  end,”  Shepherd 
added.  “Are  they  patient  enough  to 
stay  with  us  until  we  can  grow?” 

The  long-term  prospect  for  success 
is  hard  to  predict,  but  the  owner-oper¬ 
ators  are  optimistic.  When  asked  to  of¬ 
fer  start-up  tips  to  a  group  planning 
another  community  paper  in  neighbor¬ 
ing  Deltona,  Shepherd  energetically 
declined.  “No,  we’re  going  there,”  she 
announced.  BE^P 
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Newspaper 
internships  up 

A  SURVEY  OF  daily  newspaper  editors 
conducted  By  the  Dow  Jones  Newspa¬ 
per  Fund  shows  an  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  paid  internships  from  1991  to 
1992  and  predicts  stability  for  this  year. 

Editors  from  559  new'spapers  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  survey,  which  found 
that  internships  increased  by  8%  from 
1991  to  1992;  reporting  internships 
made  up  69%  of  the  opportunities  of¬ 
fered  in  1991,  compared  with  66%  the 
previous  year;  34%  of  responding  news¬ 
papers  did  not  offer  internships  in  1992; 
34%  of  interns  hired  that  year  were  mi¬ 
norities;  and  the  mean  salary  news¬ 
papers  paid  interns  was  between  $200 
and  $250  per  week. 

Newspaper’s 
adopted  school 
holds  graduation 

THE  NINTH  STREET  School,  a  Skid 
Row  school  adopted  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  recently  held  its  ninth  com¬ 
mencement  for  70  sixth-graders  in  the 
newspapers  auditorium. 

The  Times,  which  became  involved 
with  the  school  in  1984  through  the  Los 
Angeles  Unified  School  District’s 
Adopt-a-School  program,  has  worked 
closely  with  its  faculty  to  develop  pro¬ 
grams  to  support  the  learning  process 
and  help  enrich  the  children’s  lives. 
The  paper  also  supports  a  Saturday’s 
Kids  latchkey  program  in  connection 
with  the  school.  It  is  staffed  by  employ¬ 
ee  volunteers,  who  offer  sports,  arts  and 
crafts,  and  story  activities. 

Following  the  graduation  ceremony, 
the  students  were  given  school  year¬ 
books  designed  and  printed  by  the 
Times. 

Montana  j -review 
makes  a  comeback 

THE  MONTANA  JOURNALISM  Re- 
I’iew  will  make  a  comeback  in  Septem¬ 
ber  after  a  lapse  of  14  years. 

The  victim  of  a  budget  cut  when  i: 
folded,  the  review  w’ill  again  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  School  of  Journalism  at 
the  University  of  Montana.  Dean 


Charles  Hood  announced  that  its  new 
editor  will  be  Professor  Clemens  Work, 
former  senior  editor  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report. 

“We  promise  a  lively,  entertaining, 
thought-provoking  publication  that  ad¬ 
dresses  real  journalism  issues  in  Mon¬ 
tana,  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the 
world,”  Hood  said. 

AP  sends  weekly 
paginated  pages 

THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  has  begun 
sending  to  its  members  weekly  paginat¬ 
ed  pages,  including  a  weekly  Business 
Extra. 

Other  pages  cover  automobiles,  gar¬ 
dening,  pets  and  the  home  and  are  sent 
on  alternating  weeks. 

AP  started  sending  members  paginat¬ 
ed  pages  in  1991  with  its  monthly 
Agenda  feature,  which  focuses  on  major 
news  items. 

Business  Extra  contains  one  or  more 
business  stories,  which  are  illustrated 
with  graphics  or  photos.  It  moves  Tues¬ 
day  afternoons  for  use  at  any  time. 

The  first  business  page  last  month 
featured  a  piece  by  AP  business  writer 
Vivian  Marino  on  the  use  of  collection 
agencies  in  tracking  down  fathers  who 
are  delinquent  in  paying  child  support. 

Detroit  paper,  radio 
station  join  forces 

THE  DETROIT  FREE  Press  and 
WJR-AM,  a  local  radio  station,  have 
teamed  up  to  provide  consumers  with 
information  via  a  telephone  service. 

The  paper’s  audiotex  line  now  re¬ 
peats  selected  stories  that  have  aired  on 
WJR  24  hours  a  day. 

Journalism  center 
gets  Knight  grant 

SAN  FRANCISCO  STATE  Universi¬ 
ty’s  Center  for  Integration  and  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  has  been  awarded  a 
$180,000  grant  from  the  John  S.  and 
James  L.  Knight  Foundation  to  operate 
pilot  programs  designed  to  increase  the 
enrollment,  retention  and  graduation  of 
ethnic  minority  students  interested  in 
careers  in  journalism. 


Knight,  Kettering 
foundations  create 
press  project 

AN  INITIATIVE  DESIGNED  to  ex¬ 
plore  and  develop  ways  for  journalists  to 
help  strengthen  citizenship,  improve 
public  debate  and  revive  public  life  has 
been  launched  with  a  $513,832  grant 
from  the  Miami-based  John  S.  and 
James  L.  Knight  Foundation  to  the  Ket¬ 
tering  Foundation  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 

The  grant  supports  a  joint  effort  of 
the  Knight  and  Kettering  foundations, 
the  American  Press  Institute  in  Reston, 
Va.,  and  New  York  University  titled 
Project  on  Public  Life  and  the  Press,  a 
two-year  program  that  includes  work¬ 
shops,  summer  institutes,  research  and 
outreach. 


Ban 

Continued  from  page  1 1 

name  from  Bernardo  shortly  before  he 
was  charged,  faces  nine  charges  —  in¬ 
cluding  first-degree  murder  —  and  is 
not  expected  to  go  to  trial  until  1994 
or  1995. 

The  ban  on  reporting  the  Karla 
Teale  case  will  end  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  Paul  Teale  legal  process. 

Kovacs  said  that  without  a  media 
ban,  the  massive  publicity  surrounding 
the  trial  would  make  it  next  to  impos¬ 
sible  for  Karla  Teale’s  estranged  hus¬ 
band  to  get  a  fair  trial  before  a  jury. 

“The  consideration  of  fair  trial  out¬ 
weighs  the  freedom  of  the  press  in 
these  circumstances,”  Kovacs  said. 

The  judge  has  the  power  to  make 
the  order  under  a  section  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Criminal  Code  that  allows  a  court 
to  be  closed  to  the  public  and  a  media 
ban  imposed  in  the  interests  of  the 
proper  administration  of  justice. 

According  to  published  reports,  Paul 
Teale  opposes  the  media  ban. 

Kovacs  said  some  media  outlets  from 
Buffalo,  N.Y.  —  just  across  the  inter¬ 
national  border  —  had  indicated  they 
might  ignore  a  publication  ban. 

The  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  said  it 
would  appeal  the  decision,  but  a  ruling 
came  in  the  trial  before  the  appeal 
could  be  heard. 

Karla  Teale  was  sentenced  to  two 
concurrent  12-year  prison  terms. 
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11  W.  19th  Street  •  New  York,  NY  10011  •  Phone  (212)  675-4380  •  FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ACCURATE  FORECASTS 


Precise,  Reliable  Price  Forecasts  on 
6,000  NYSE  +  AMEX  +  OTC  Stocks.  FREE 
TRIAL  on  BBS:  (408)  733-9341, 
8/N/1,  to  14,400  baud.  Extremely 
Affordable.  Voice:  (408)  773-8715. 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Montbly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business: 
Columns  availoble  on  road  tests,  car 
care,  auto  trivia,  auto  history. 
(313)  573-2755. 


CARTOONS 


ENVIRONMENT  CARTOON  FEATURES 
Daily,  weekly  or  occasional 
For  samples  call  (216)  251-1389 


MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 


Established  So.  Calif,  magazine. 
Must  sell  due  to  illness.  $32,500. 
2202  Sunset  Blvd.,  San  Diego,  CA 
92103. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
taxes,  loans,  divorce,  minority 
buyouts.  Reasonable  fees.  C.  Peter 
Jorgensen,  Media  Consultants  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Box  C,  Boston,  MA  02174. 
(617)  643-1863. 

C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 

123  N.W.  13th  St.,  Suite  214-8 
Boca  Ratan,  FL  33432 

COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for  accu¬ 
racy  and  detail.  Established  reason¬ 
able  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

EXPERIENCED  APPRAISERS 
For  estates,  tax,  stock,  asset, 
depreciation,  insurance,  bank,  part¬ 
ners,  ESOP,  other. 
BOLITHO-CRIBB  &  ASSOCIATES 
Robert  N.  Bolitho, 

Box  3008,  Palm  Beach, 

FL  33480,  (407)  820-8530 
John  T.  Cribb,  1  Annette,  Bozeman, 

MT  59715,  (406)  586-6621  | 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

625  Sold-Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-Pres.-(301)  540-0636 
Dick  Smith-Sooth/SE-(601)  627-7906 
D.  Claussen-MWest-(414)  272-6173 
Geoff  Edwards-East-(703)  750-8675 
Bob  Derr-SEast-(919)  626-7630 
Bruce  Lantz-CANADA-(51 9)  631-5709 

C^ER  JORGENSEN 
A  Regional  Broker  representing  papers 
in  the  Northeast  with  personal  service. 
Call  for  a  brochure  and  proposal  before 
listing  your  paper.  4  Water  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02174.  (617)  643-1863. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


WEEKLIES:  Hook  readers  on  lively 
Hollywood  gossip  column.  Camera- 
rei^.  Affordable.  (800)  533-0073. 


DEAR  UNCLE  WALLY 
Ludicrous,  absurd,  nonsensical, 
idiosyncric,  tongue-in-throat,  award¬ 
winning  wacko  weekly.  (215)  493-1795 
(or  specimens. 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Crossword  Puzzles 
Phone  (909)  926-4843. 


SYNDICATION  SERVICES 


FREE  TRIAL  1  (800|-PUNCHIN 
Travel  Theater  Restaurant  Wine 
Camera  Ready  Review  Column  Feature 


Classified  Advertisers:  If  you  don't  see  a  category  that 
fits  your  needs,  please  call  us  at  (212)  675-4380 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
9210  Thornton  Rd.-Ste.  3 
Stockton,  CA  95209  (209)  952-0852 

MAHHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotia¬ 
tions  for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest 
quality  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  properly,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  FL 
34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 

BOUTHaC^ 

&  Associates 

Our  Firm  Established  in  1923 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 
Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
John  T.  Cribb  -  (406)  586-6621 
1  Annette,  Bozeman,  MT  59715 
Newspaper  -  Shopper  -  Specialty 

Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 

Equity/Dept.  $200M-$5MM+. 
45-60  Days.  JM&A,  Est.  1983 
Proposals  Welcome.  (614)  889-9747 

Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal»Brokerage»Con  suiting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  750,  Prosser,  WA  99350 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

JM&A.  Established  1983 
Merger  &  Acquisition 
(614)  889-9747 

MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  AAontclair,  CA  91763 
(909)  626-6440  FAX  (909)  624-8852 

MICHAElTDrUNDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 

PHILUPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultanis-Investments 
Management-Brakers 
PO  Box  3308 
Merrifield,  VA  271 1 6-3308 
Ph.  703-846-8410  Fax  703-846-8406 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  AAockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

NEWSPAPER  FINANCING 

FINANCING 

Major  institutional  investor  seeks 
to  provide  acquisition,  JV,  equity 
backing  for  solid,  rural,  non-metro 
weeklies  and  dailies  in  the  South,  SE, 
Midwest,  and  SW.  Contact:  Larry 
Grimes,  W.B.  Grimes  &  Company, 
(301)  540-0636. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

ADVICE  &  ANSWERS 
Co-publish  free  monthly  Advice  & 
Answers  local  edition:801/635-9817 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


OWNER  RETIRING  SACRIFICE. 
Strong  southern  Shopper  20  years 
$20,000  mail/carrier  combo  Gross 
$320K,  1992.  Finance  for  buver  with 
knowledge  and  ability.  Small  down. 
Excellent  growth  potential  Principals 
only.  Elox  6436,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  New  listing.  Great 
opportunity  in  desirable  area.  12,000 
circ.  free,  will  do  $225,000  this 
year.  Fast  growing,  expansion  potential. 
Asking  $150,000  with  $65,000 
down. 

MASSACHUSETTS  established  news¬ 
paper  with  growth  potential  for  husband- 
wife  team;  Nice  town.  Asking  $50,(XX), 
NEW  JERSEY  weekly  group  grossing 
$425,000  with  paid/free  publica¬ 
tions.  Legal  paper. 

GEORGIA  established  shopper  doing 
$280,000,  at  20,000  circ.,  priced  right. 
NEW  JERSEY  long  established  paid 
weekly,  4,000  cir.  $150,000.  Legals. 
NEW  JERSEY  group,  newspapers,  shop¬ 
pers  in  good  area.  $500  000  gross. 
Profitable. 

MAINE.  Coastal  Monthly.  Good  retire¬ 
ment  or  starter  poper,  6,000  circ. 
MASSACHUSETTS.  Three  -paper  group, 
16,000  free  doing  $500,000  can  be 
bought  with  $150,0C>0  down 
U  S.  VIRGIN  ISLANDS  Get  away  to 
the  ideal  location  and  put  vour 
skills  to  vrork  on  established  weekly. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
222  Berkeley  St.,  Boston,  MA  02116 
(617)  536-1900 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
DEADLINES 

IN  COLUMN  ADVERTISEMENTS 
Tuesday  noon  (EST)  for  following 
Saturday  issue 

CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY 
Friday  5pm  (EST)  8  days  prior  to 
publication 
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NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


SALES  MANAGER 

Weekly  Business  paper  seeks  invest¬ 
ing  partner  to  ultimately  take  over. 
Gross  sales  $500K.  Financing 
available.  Reply  to  Box  6442,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FAX  YOUR  AD  TO  (212)  929-1259 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


WEST  COAST  FLORIDA  WEEKLY 
4C)-t-  years  in  business.  Price  equals 
one  year's  gross.  PO  Box  3025,  Clearwa¬ 
ter,  R  34630. 

Weekly jx^r  -  Tampa  Bay  area.  Gross 
over  $200K.  Ready  to  grow.  Princi¬ 
pals  only.  Will  sacrifice.  Send  to 
Box  6298,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


ANTIQUE  PRESS 


ANTIQUE  #5  Washington  Hand  Press 
for  sale,  made  by  Cincinnati  Type 
Foundry,  25x39,  excellent  condition. 
$5000  FOB  Alexandria,  VA.  Call 
Roger  Reinke,  (800)  348-0294. 


CAMERA  &  DARKRCX>M 


AGFA  RPS  6100  Doylite  camera. 

Like  new  condition.  $6,000. 
Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 

CROSFIELD  COLOR  SCANNER.  Model 
626  with  preview.  Three  years  old. 
Minimal  use  and  always  under  service 
contract.  $55,000.  Located  in  South¬ 
ern  California.  Contact:  Bob  Pendleton, 
(619)  951-6224. 

SOUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical 
310/372-0372 


1990  MULLER-MARTINI  227S  7  INTO 
1  INSERTER  AVAILABLE  6/15/93. 
$110,000.  INCLUDES  WARRANTY. 
CALL  MIDAMERICA  GRAPHICS  AT 
(800)  356-4886. 


•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS 
INSERTERS.  Reconditioned-Guaran- 
teed  Production-Training  Prog¬ 
ram  Provided.  JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL 
ROOM  CONSULTANT  713/468-5827. 

REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessaries. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-5817  FAX  (404)  590-7267 

MAILROOM 

Kansa  Model  320  2  into  1  inserter, 
can  be  seen  running.  $14,000. 

Bunn  tying  machines  l-$800, 

1  $1,000. 

Wesca  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


NEWSPAPERS  for  sale,  $15K  to  $1 
million.  Some  financing,  free  list. 
Daily,  weekly.  Bill  Berger,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc.,  1801 
Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703  (512) 
4^-3950. 

Some  people  use  half  their  ingenuity  to 
get  into  debt,  and  the  other  half  to  avoid 
paying  it. 

George  Prentice 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ABOVE  THE  CRO'WD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1  (800)  247-2338 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkam  (616)  458-6611 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 

PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FUa  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATA  BASE  MARKETING 
1  (800)  776-6397 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


SERIOUS  interest  in  acquiring 
small  weekly  newspapers  in  Central 
Texas.  Send  one  sample  copy  and  price. 
Data  held  in  strict  confidence.  Please 
respond  to  Box  6439,  Editor  & 
Publisher 

WEEKLY  WANTED  in  New  York  or  Con¬ 
necticut  or  Massachusetts.  Fax  (212) 
582-7126  or  (212)  522-7131. 


FOR  SALE 

10/u  Harris  VI 5D,  2  JF4  folders 
with  DP  cylinders.  In  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  can  be  seen  running,  can  be  split  up. 
4/u  News  King,  with  KJ6  folder,  1975 
vintage. 

One  Comm.  SC  folder  with  40HP. 

One  King  Press  KJ8  folder  lOOHP. 

2/u  Web  Leader 
2  Baldwin  105  C-O-V. 

One  Custom  Built  on  line  3  Knife 
trimmer,  running  on  JF4  folder. 

Global  Graphics,  Inc. 

(913)  541-8886  Fox  (913)  541-8960. 

CUSTOM  DESIGNED 
MAILROOM  SYSTEMS 
Floor  and/or  overhead  conveyors,  stack¬ 
ers,  strappers,  labelers  and  inserters. 
Used  refurbished  and  new  equipment 
available.  Design,  consulting  and 
installations  all  at  warranteed 
discount  prices. 

Call  MidAmerica  Graphics 
at  (800)  356-4886 

MULLER  227E  3  into  1  INSERTER. 
2.5  years  old  -  1  year's  use-like  new 
BILL  KANIPE— (404)  428-5817 

~  MULLER  MODEL  275  INSERTERS 
Run  on-line  directly  from  press  up  to 
50,000  IPH  with  7  inserts,  system 
includes  2  Muller  275  inserters  with 
5  #286  Comp.  Stackers,  4  bottom  wrap, 
4  Signode  ML2EE  strapping  machines 
and  crossovers. 

Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 

REA4ANUFACTURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 

(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 


NEWSPAPER  RACKS 


NEWS  RACKS  FOR  SALE 
Standard  or  Tabloid.  $100  Each 
FOB  Dallas  (214)  223-9175 


COLOR  KING  PRESS 
5  unit  installed  new  1988.  Brush  damp 
central  lubrication.  Cross  perf,  D.P. 
Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 

DON'T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

"Worldwide  Morketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses" 

FOR  SALE:  4/u  1980  News  King, 
stacked  units,  with  KJ6  folder,  40HP 
drive,  low  usage,  $88,000;  8/u  News 
King  1982  w/108  folder;  6/u  Goss 
Urbanite,  rebuilt  1988;  5/u  Harris 
MHO  1978;  6/u  Harris  V22  w/JFl 
folder  and  upper  former;  2/u  1 978  Goss 
Community  w/  folder  $5,250;  2/u 
Harris  VI 5,  $36,000;  5/u  Harris 
VI 5A  w/JFl  folder. 

Tel  913  362-8888  Fax  913  362-8901 

DOUBLE-WIDTH  EQUIPMENT 
10-Footprint  Goss  Colorliner, 
installed  new  1990,  22"  cut-off, 
available  now  -  50"  reels. 

36  units  &  half  decks  Goss  Metro- 
liner,  22"  w/6  single  3:2  folders, 
45"  RTF's  -  Available  now. 

10-unit  Goss  Metrollner  (brand  new), 
dauble  3:2  (older  with  22  3/4"  cut¬ 
off. 

9-unit  1981  Goss  Metroliner  with  22" 
(560  mm)  cut-off,  with  5  half  decks, 
45"  RTF's. 

7-unit  press  w/5  units  PEC  converted 
units  &  2  units  Metroliner  -  22" 
w/1  double  3:2  folder  &  40"  RTF's. 
One  Double  3:2  Goss  Imperial  (older/ 
upper  former/angle  bars. 

Ask  About  our  Sin^e-Width  Presses 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 

GRATER  WRAP  MATERIAL 
Steel,  uncoated  and  teflon  coated 
Hooked  and  looped  pressure 
sensitive  backing 

2  types  of  tabs  for  flying  splicers 
High  quality  with  low  prices 
LaMere  &  Associates,  Inc. 

713  Sumac  Drive 
Streamwood  IL  60107 
(708)  289-1575  or  (815)  777-9440 


GOSS: 

•  Metro,  22  3/4",  6  units,  half  decks, 
6  RTI^s,  3:2  Imperial  folder 

•  Urbanite,  22  3/4",  10  units,  8  auto¬ 
matic  splicers,  2  folders,  1300 
series 

•  Colorliner,  22",  8  unit  press  with 
2-4  high  towers,  3:2  double  (older. 
New! 

MAN: 

•  Uniman  4/2,  double  wide  22",  4 
units,  half  deck,  4  MEG,  2:1  double 
(older.  Recent. 

•  Additional  units  and  half  decks. 

HARRIS: 

•  N-845  22  3/4",  5  unit  presses 

•  V-15D,  6  units,  JF-25 

•  V-25,  6  units,  JF-1 

•  V-15A,  6  units,  JF-7 

BELL-CAMP,  INC. 

Tel:(201)  492-8877 
Fax(201)  492-9777 

HARRIS  VI 5A  4  units  w/brush  damp 

H.D.  JF-1 5  folder,  can  be  seen  running. 
Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 

METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  ^ 

SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 

(404)552-1528  FAX  (404)552-2669 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Travis  Ferguson  (800) 
356-4886  or  Fax  (816)  887-2762. 

^L  US  —  VVE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-5817  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


NOW  ON  SALE 

1993 

Editor  &  Publisher 
International 
Year  Book 

To  order  your  copy  contact 
E&P’s  Circulation  Department  at 
(212)  675-4380. 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  special¬ 
ists  in  our  twentieth  year.  DCA  Promo¬ 
tions  Inc.,  (216)  225-7440. 

TELEMARKETING  PROFESSIONALS 
"The  paper  people"  specializing  in 
upgrades  and  stop  savers. 

Allan  Schreibman,  (313)  399-6100. 

A  cynic  is  a  man  who  knows  the  price 
of  everything  and  the  value  of  nothing. 

Oscar  Wilde 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


VER-A-FAST  MISSION, 
to  provide  our  clients  with  the  best 
tools,  to  most  accurately  measure  the 
quality  of  their  service  and  to  help  them 
improve  the  retention  of  their  customers. 
Call  1(800)  327-8463  Member  NAA 

CONSULTANTS 

36  specialists,  generalists  avail¬ 
able  nationwide.  No  obligation 
consultation.  American  Newspaper 
Consultants,  Ltd.,  (414)  272-6173. 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


MARKETING  SERVICES 


MARKETING  SERVICES 
Media  kits,  sales  promotion  and 
research  materials,  custom  maps,  copy 
writing  and  graphic  design  for  newspap¬ 
ers.  Consulting  for  startups  and  niche 
publications. 

Call  Bob  Frome  at  (919)  286-4980. 
A  rich  man  and  his  daughter  are  soon 
parted. 

Frank  Hubbard 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELEaRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM  ? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1  (800)  545-6908  1  (505)  842- 1 357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING 
PROBLEMS? 

Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls, 
beams?  Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and 
ladderways?  Dirty  air  handling 
systems,  duct  work? 

Doily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
Aa  VYORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

•ATTENTION* 

Is  your  press  overdue  (or  a  checkup? 
Call  today  ond  schedule  an  appointment! 
We  do  major  repair  >«ork 
and  routine  maintenance. 

QUALITY  IMPRESSIONS 
Phone  (304)  748-0531  or 

_ Fox  (304)  748-2517 

Why  can  we  remember  the  tiniest  detail 
of  something  that  happened  to  us,  but 
not  remember  how  many  times  we  told 
it  to  the  same  person? 

Stephen  Leacock 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

PUBUSHER 

Equal  Time,  a  high-quality,  growing 
gay/lesbian/bi  newspaper  based  in 
Minneapolis,  has  immediate  opening 
for  leader  to  manoge  staff,  finances,  and 
report  to  Board.  BA  in  journalism  or 
business,  and  experience  in  both 
required.  For  more  info,  fax  request  to 
(612)  823-2615.  EOE. 

READY  TO  MOVE  UP  to  General  Man¬ 
ager?  25,000  circulation  daily  in  Zone 
3  seeks  experienced  advertising/ 
marketing  director  ready  for  more 
responsibility.  Should  have  knowledge 
of  competing  media  and  other  phases 
of  newspaper  operations  including  circu¬ 
lation,  budgeting  and  production. 
Degree,  strong  people  skills,  communi¬ 
ty  oriented.  EOE.  Resume  in  confidence  to 
fcx  6424,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  -  Great  demo¬ 
graphics,  superior  product,  terrific 
staff.  We  need  savvy,  aggressive  person 
to  take  our  42,000  circulation  weekly 
(3  zones)  to  next  level.  Primary  respon¬ 
sibility  is  paper,  other  products 
possible.  Send  resume,  letter,  salary 
requirements:  Ad  Director  Search,  The 
Catholic  SUN,  421  S.  Warren  St., 
Syracuse,  NY  13202. 

AD  SALES  MANAGER 
Immediate  opening  for  Retail  Ad 
Sales  Manager  for  Texas  mid  sized 
daily.  Energetic,  successful  candi¬ 
date  must  have  the  demonstrated  ability 
to  lead,  direct,  motivate  and  manage 
our  advertising  sales  staff.  Key 
responsibility  will  be  to  insure 
revenue  growth  through  creative  solu¬ 
tions  to  our  customers  needs.  Excellent 
salary  and  benefits  available  for  the 
right  person.  We  are  a  member  of  Harte- 
Hanks  Communications.  Send  cover 
letter  and  resume  to  Jack  Grimes, 
Abilene  Reporter- News,  100  Cypress, 
Abilene,  TX  79601  or  fax  (915) 
672-8754. 

An  equal  opportunity  employer 

advertising'  DIRECTOR;  ~lmmedi- 
ate  opening  for  an  experienced  print 
media  sales  executive  for  a  7,000  paid 
daily,  2  small  weeklies  and  a  20,000 
home  delivered  shopper  in  S.E.  Iowa. 
Successful  applicant  will  hove  proven 
track  record  in  training  and  motivat¬ 
ing  sales  staff,  developing  promo¬ 
tions  and  campaigns,  strong  leader¬ 
ship  skills  and  a  willingness  to  be 
involved  in  a  small  community.  Send 
resume  to  Wayne  Hemstreet,  The  Demo¬ 
crat  Company,  PO  Box  1 60,  Fort 
Madison,  Ia  52627. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIREQOR 
The  Fort  Pierce  Tribune  (27,000 
daily)  has  an  immediate  opening  for  an 
experienced  Ad  Director.  The  Tribune  is 
located  on  the  South  Coast  of  Flori¬ 
da's  beautiful  Atlantic  beaches.  This 
is  a  competitive  market;  therefore,  a 
candidate  must  hove  good  leadership 
skills.  Excellent  benefits.  Send  resume 
and  references  to: 

Tfie  Tribune 
ATTN:  David  Rutledge 
PO  Box  69 
Fort  Pierce,  FL  34954 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

Memorial  Press  Group  seeks  a  Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising  Manager  to  deve¬ 
lop  and  direct  a  sales  staff  for  our  10 
weekly  community  newspapers.  Report¬ 
ing  directly  to  the  Publisher,  this  posi¬ 
tion  requires  a  demonstrated  ability 
to  develop  innovative  and  customized 
marketing  tools  which  produce  strong 
sales  results.  Market  share  aggres¬ 
siveness,  sales  training  and  strong 
leadership  are  key  elements  for  success 
in  this  position.  The  ideal  candi¬ 
date  will  hove  both  classified  telephone 
and  outside  sales  experience  in  compe¬ 
titive  markets,  possess  excellent 
interpersonal  skills  combined  with 
the  ability  to  manage  multiple  zones 
and  develop  new  opportunities.  Quali¬ 
fied  candidates  will  have  a  strong 
sales  and  marketing  background  in 
classified  and  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  Budgeting  experience  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  computer  systems  a  must.  We 
offer  a  comprehensive  benefits  package. 
If  you  meet  our  requirements  and  want  to 
play  a  key  role  in  helping  us  maximize 
our  market  potential,  please  send  re¬ 
sume  with  cover  letter  including  salary 
history  in  confidence. 

Memorial  Pres  Group 
9  Long  Pond  Road 
Plymouth,  MA  02360 
Attn:  Human  Resources 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Major  Metro  Market,  number  2  paper. 
We  are  looking  for  a  knowledgeable, 
hard  working,  hands  on  strategic  thinker 
who  knows  now  to  be  innovative  and 
create  opportunity.  Understanding  of 
Political,  Advocacy,  Travel,  Financial, 
Aerospace  &  Defense  a  must.  Attractive 
compensation  package.  Please  fox  re¬ 
sume,  cover  letter  and  salary  history  to: 
The  Washington  Times 
Human  Resources  Dept. 

3400  New  York  Avenue,  NE 
Washington,  DC  20002 
Fox:  (202)  526-6820 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Award  winning  40,000  daily  is 
searching  for  the  right  candidate  for 
this  highly  visible  and  responsible 
position.  Requires  innovative 
management  built  on  foundation  of 
strong  leadership,  training  and  presen¬ 
tation  skills.  Ideal  southern  community 
offers  market  growth,  recreation,  and 
access  to  urban  areas.  Competitive 
salary,  bonus  and  benefits  package. 
Upward  mobility  possible  for  the  high 
achiever.  Confidential.  Send  resume  to 
Box  6417,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RETAIL  SALES  MANAGER,  LOS 
ANGELES  DAILY  NEWS.  High-energy, 
enthusiastic  candidate  must  have 
proven  leadership  and  communication 
skills,  a  strong  background  in 
training  and  be  capable  of  motivating  a 
large  sales  staff  in  an  aggressive 
market.  5  years  of  newspaper  sales 
experience  required.  Successful  candi¬ 
date  will  join  one  of  America's  fastest 
growing  newspapers.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Personnel  Depart¬ 
ment,  Daily  News,  PO  Box  4200, 
Woodland  Hills,  CA  91365.  EOE. 


Technological  progress  has  merely 
provided  us  with  more  efficient  means 
for  going  backwards. 

Aldous  Huxley 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADVERTISING 


MANAGER  VOICE  INFORMATION 
SERVICES 

Our  major  midwest  metro  is  seeking  an 
innovative  manoger  of  voice  informa¬ 
tion  services  to  communicate  with 
audiotext  vendors  and  department  man¬ 
agers  regarding  the  coordination  of 
promotional  and  new  product  develop¬ 
ment.  Other  responsibilities  include  call 
tracking,  od  development  and  placement 
and  special  projects  as  assigned. 

Qualifications  include  a  minimum 
of  two  years  publishing  or  telecommuni¬ 
cations  experience  with  a  strong  empha¬ 
sis  on  technology  and  promotion; 
Solid  project  management  skills; 
Excellent  oral  and  written  communica¬ 
tion  skills;  Sales  aptitude  or  exper¬ 
ience  preferred. 

We  offer  an  excellent  compensation  and 
benefits  package.  For  consideration, 
submit  resume  and  salary  history  to: 

BOX  6441, 

Editor  &  Publisher 

EOE 

AGGRESSIVE  PUBLISHER/GENERAL 
MANAGER  for  daily  paper.  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  region.  Experience  in  strategic 
planning,  news  and  sales  helpful. 
Rewarding  job,  beautiful  area.  Bax 
6447,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER,  EDITOR,  WRITER 

To  supervise  the  publications  and  effect  the  public 
relations  and  internal  and  external  communications 
program  of  an  expanding  midwest  property  and 
casualty  company.  It  includes  the  setting  of  applicable 
policy,  editing  and  writing,  as  the  situation  demands. 
Appropriate  education,  training  and  proven  training 
experience  a  must.  Position  reports  to  the  CEO. 

The  company  is  located  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan, 
1 50  miles  north  of  Chicago,  in  a  beautiful  recrea¬ 
tional/farming/manufacturing/two  college  area. 

Call  (414)  458-91 31  collect  or  send  resume  to: 

James  W.  Mitchell 
Vice  President-Human  Resources 
Heritage  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
Sheboygan,  Wl  53081 

HERITAGE  INSURANCE 

Herttagt  Mutual  Insurance  Company  •  Sheboyoan,  Wisconsin  53081 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
TERRITORY  MANAGER 

Top  50  metro  market  in  the  Northeast 
(Sunday:  260,000;  Daily:  215,000) 
seeks  aggressive  goal/results 
oriented  individual  to  manage  one  of 
three  sales  teams  in  the  retail  adver¬ 
tising  department.  Supervise  the 
sales  activity  of  six  (6)  outside 
sales  representatives. 

This  individual  will  assist  the 
retail  advertising  manager  and 
retail  division  in  meeting  estab¬ 
lished  sales  strategies  and  objec¬ 
tives  to  increase  sales  and  profits. 

Bachelors  degree  in  marketing  or  adver¬ 
tising  or  equivalent  experience,  plus 
five  (5)  years  sales  experience  and  3 
years  supervisory  experience.  Good 
analytical  background.  Experience  in 
revenue  forecasting  and  budget,  a  must. 
Able  to  perform  indepth  analysis  of 
rates  and  rate  structures. 

Good  salary  plus  bonus  program  and 
benefits  package. 

Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 

AnnaMarie  Scibilia-Brongo 
Employment  Manager 
Democrat  and  Chronicle/Times-Union 
55  Exchange  Boulevard 
Rochester,  NY  14614 

EOE  M/F/H/V 

ART/EDITORIAL 

DESIGNER  SOUGHT 
18,000  circulation,  fully  pagi¬ 
nated,  Northwestern  New  Mexico  daily 
is  seeking  someone  with  journalism 
experience  to  join  a  growing  design 
staff.  Must  be  educated  in  Macintosh 
programs,  including  Aldus  Freehand 
and  Quark  XPress.  Send  resumes  to 
Design  Editor,  The  Daily  Times,  PO 
Box  450,  Farmington,  NM  87499. 

ART/GRAPHICS 

UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS  available 
in  Editor  &  Publisher's  Graphics/ 
Art  Department.  Zone  2  applicants  only. 
Please  send  letters,  resumes  to  Box 
6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ABSOLUTE¬ 
LY  NO  PHONE  CALLS. 

CIRCULATION 

24,000  Zone  4  6-day  PM  daily  seeks 
marketing  oriented  circulation 
director  experienced  in  home  delivery, 
single  copy,  promotion  and  affice 
systems.  Must  be  able  to  train  and  moti¬ 
vate.  Good  people  skills  essential. 
Send  resume  with  references  and  salary 
requirements  to  Bax  6438,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  An  EOE. 

EDITORIAL 

ABOVE  AVERAGE? 

Send  us  news  clips  that  shaw  you're  a 
clear  thinker.  Show  us  features  that  prove 
you're  interested  in  life.  The  Sandu¬ 
sky  (Ohio)  Register  has  room  on  its 
excellent  staff  for  a  reporter  in  a  two- 
person  bureau.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Rex  Rhoades,  Managing  Editor,  314  W. 
Market  St  Sandusky,  OH  44870. 
Applicants  from  Ohio  and  surrounding 
states  only.  Salary  scale:  $305  to 
$345. 


EDITORIAL 


A  NEW  YORK  TIMES  CO.  regional  news¬ 
paper  in  Central  Florida  has  openings 
for  three  journalists  who  are  not  afraid 
of  a  hotly  competitive  market: 

COPY  EDITOR:  Strong  editing  and 
headline  writing  skills  are  required 
for  this  spot  on  our  copy  desk. 

FEATURES  REPORTER:  At  least  one  year 
of  daily  experience  required  to  repart 
an  all  aspects  —  hard  and  saft  —  of 
the  features  beat. 

SPORTS  REPORTER:  All  local  sports 
are  covered  by  this  beat,  so  strong 
reporting  and  writing  skills  are 
needed. 

Send  resumes  and  work  samples  to  Box 
6430,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR 
Growing  morning  daily  covering 
suburbs  in  a  major  metropolitan  area 
in  Midwest  seeks  creative,  detail- 
oriented  editor  for  Metro  Desk.  Solid 
reporting,  editing  and  supervisory 
skills  a  must  to  direct,  motivate 
and  teach  a  young,  aggressive  staff. 
Familiarity  with  graphics  and 
modern  design  a  plus.  Send  resume  and 
work  samples  to  Box  6443,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
Must  have  experience  as  reporter,  direct¬ 
ing  news  staff,  editing  and  electranic 
page  layout.  $636/week.  Send  resume, 
samples  and  references  to:  B  P  Smith,  The 
Enterprise,  60  Main  St.,  PO  Box  1450, 
Brockton,  MA  02403. 

ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR  - 
Award-winning  Maine  caast  daily 
seeks  versatile,  experienced  journal¬ 
ist  with  a  flair  for  writing  and  an  eye 
for  design.  Clips,  tearsheets,  cover 
letter  to  Joe  Halpern,  Sports  Editor, 
Journal  Tribune,  Box  627,  Biddeford, 
ME  04005.  No  colls. 

AWARD-WINNING  15,000-dailv 
seeks  an  experierKed  reporter  for  botn 
business  and  general  assignment 
duties.  We  offer  competitive  salary 
and  benefits  -  and  the  heart  of  Cajun 
Country.  Send  resume,  clips  and  refer¬ 
ences  to:  Ted  Truby,  Editor,  The  Daily 
Iberian,  PO  Box  92W,  New  Iberia,  LA 
70562.  Call  (318)  365-6773  after 
1 1  a.m.  CDT. 

BUSINESS  WRITER 

Arizona's  leading  newspaper  seeks  an 
experienced  reporter  who  can  translate 
complex  financial  and  business 
issues  into  clean,  lively  and 
insightful  copy.  Requires  a  minimum 
of  five  years  experience  at  a  major  metro 
paper.  Write:  Don  Nicoson,  Business 
Editor,  The  Arizona  Republic,  PO  Box 
1950,  Phoenix,  AZ  86001. 

COPY  EDITORS 

The  Seattle  Times  is  seeking  Copy 
Editors  with  daily  newspaper  experience, 
strong  work-editing  and  headline 
skills,  and  ability  to  work  on  dead¬ 
line.  Layout-pagination  experience  a 

C'  ;.  Must  be  able  to  work  flexible 
rs.  Send  resume  and  personal  autobi¬ 
ography  to  JJ  Wilkerson,  H.R.  Assistant, 
Fairview  Ave.  N.  &  John,  PO  Box  70, 
Seattle,  WA  981 1 1 ,  by  August  6,  1 993. 
No  calls,  please. 


Classified 
Ads  in  Editor 
&  Publisher 
Get  Results! 


Call  Today  and  Place 
Your  Ad!  212‘G75’4380 


E&P  Classified 

...the  difference  is  in  the  results 
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EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANfED 


EDITORIAL 


CAREER  SHin 
You'll  never  regret  it! 

We're  tire  fastest-growing  publisher  in 
the  fastest-growing  field  of  publish¬ 
ing  in  America:  Newsletters.  For  the 
ri^t  person,  we  offer  every  challenge 
and  reward  possible  in  newspaper  and 
magazine  journalism,  and  more.  Our 
opening  is  for  an  exceptionally  ambi¬ 
tious,  hard-working  candidate  with  an 
absolute  minimum  of  three  years  of  tough 
professional  reporting  and  editing 
experience.  Within  a  year,  the  person 
who  gets  this  job  will  have  gained 
unique  knowledge  of  business-to-busi- 
ness  newsletter  conception,  editing  and 
reporting.  That  person  will  be  launched 
on  a  career  in  the  one  area  of  print 
journalism  that  will  go  on  growing  in 
importance  and  rewards  os  newspapers 
continue  to  dwindle.  Send  resume  and  the 
best  cover  letter  you  ever  wrote  explain¬ 
ing  why  you're  the  person  to  do  it.  No 
inexperienced  applicants.  Executive 
Editor,  PBP,  715  Lancaster  Ave.,  Bryn 
Mowr,  PA  19010. 

COPY  EDITOR  needed  for  mid-size 
daily  newspaper  in  West  Texas.  Pagi¬ 
nation  and  graphics  experience  a  plus. 
Send  resumes  and  layout  samples  to 
Kim  Kirkham,  News  Eaitor,  The  Odessa 
American,  PO  Box  2952,  Odessa,  TX 
79760-2952. 

COPY  EDITOR:  Experienced,  aggres¬ 
sive,  meticulous  editor  needed  to 
fill  our  hard-working  desk  and  fill  in 
for  key  senior  editors.  Send  cover 
letter,  resume  and  samples  of  layouts 
and  edited  vs  row  copy  to:  Bert  Ckiult, 
Assistant  Managing  Editor,  Water- 
town  Daily  Times,  260  Washington 
St.,  Watertown,  NY  13601. 

EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 

Highly  experierKed  and  talented  indi¬ 
vidual  sought  to  provide  vision  and 
leadership  to  one  of  the  foremost  Jewish 
weekly  newspapers  in  the  U.S.  Qualifi¬ 
cations:  excellent  writing  and  editor¬ 
ial  skills  and  judgment;  production 
technology  expertise;  clear  understand¬ 
ing  of  Judaism  and  Jewish  issues; 
ability  to  work  well  with  community 
leadership;  ability  to  direct,  moti¬ 
vate  onci  develop  staff;  familiarity 
with  business  side  of  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment.  Reply  to  Box  6444,  Editor  & 
Publish^. 

EDITOR  NEEDED  by  small  afternoon 
daily.  Strong  on  local  copy,  heads, 
layout.  Community  minded.  Allan 
Evans,  Russell  (Kan.)  Daily  News, 
(913)  483-2118. 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 

Cleveland-based  publisher  seeks  a 
seasoned  editor  to  oversee  six  growing 
business  newspapers.  Candidates  must 
hove  a  minimum  of  10  years  profession¬ 
al  writing,  editing  and  management 
experience.  Must  be  able  to  work  in  a 
busy,  competitive  environment  and  must 
have  managed  an  editorial  department 
of  at  least  15-20  employees.  Business 
knowledge  and  proficiency  in  AP  style 
essential.  Candidate  also  must  be 
flexible  arKi  able  to  work  with  skilled, 
self-directed  staff.  Send  resume, 
clips  and  references  to: 

Lou  Reyes,  Jr. 

Small  Business  News 
20800  Center  Ridge  Rd.  #315 
Cleveland,  OH  44116 


EDITORIAL 


DESIGN  MANAGER 
Nationally  recognized  Catholic 
publishing  company  is  searching  for  a 
Design  Manager  to  direct  the  design 
deportment  for  its  newspaper,  periodi¬ 
cals,  books  and  marketing  projects. 

Successful  candidate  must  possess 
the  skill  and  experience  of  directing  the 
design  efforts  of  both  in-house  and 
outside  resources  for  graphics  and 
photography.  Experience  with  computer 
graphics  and  layout  software  is  a 
must.  Scanning  and  color  separation 
experience  is  a  plus. 

Position  is  for  a  hands-on  Designer/ 
Manager  who  can  handle  a  wide  range 
of  projects  with  limited  budgets  and 
impossible  deadlines.  SencT  resume 
and  salary  history  to: 

Publisher 

Our  Sunday  Visitor  Publishing 
200  Noll  Plaza 
Huntington,  IN  46750 

EASTERN  NC  WEEKLY  CHAIN  seeks 
full-time  reporter.  Must  be  fluent  in 
sports,  photo  skills  helpful.  $225- 
$275  plus  mileage,  benefits. 
Mail  resume  and  send  clips  to  Person¬ 
nel  Manager,  Johnstonian  Sun,  PO  Box 
278,  Selma  NC  27576. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  is  seeking  a 
writer  for  its  editorial  pages  and 
opinion  section.  Job  includes  writ¬ 
ing,  research,  some  layout,  participa¬ 
tion  on  the  editorial  board  and  contri¬ 
butions  to  department  planning  and 
projects.  Please  apply  in  writing  to 
Peter  Bronson,  Associate  Editor, 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  312  Elm  Street, 
Cincinnati,  OH  45202. 

EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200-t-  current 
openings  nationwide.  Entry/early 
career.  Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box 
40550,  5136  MacArthur,  Washington, 
DC  20016;  (703)  506-4400. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

Major  metro  daily  in  South  looking 
(or  news  editor  to  run  copy  desk.  Experi- 
erKe  on  copy  desk,  strong  innovative 
management  skills,  visual  orienta¬ 
tion,  familiarity  with  zoning  and 
pagination  desired.  To  apply  send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Box  6433, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Equal  Opportunit)  Employer  M/F 

MANAGING  EDITOR  to  direct  news 
department  of  12,000  circulation  PM 
and  Sunday  daily  in  Hammond,  LA. 
We're  in  a  pleasant,  growing  town  with 
a  university  and  located  near  New 
Orleans  and  Baton  Rouge.  Need  some¬ 
one  with  strong  background  in  news¬ 
room  management,  leadership  and 
news  experierKe.  Send  resume  and  clips 
Id  David  Frazer,  Publisher,  Daily  Star, 
PO  Box  1 1 49,  Hammond,  LA  70404. 

FREE  DATABASE  FOR  JOURNAUSTS 
No  time  charges.  Access  1  (410) 
363-0834  by  modem  for  infomnotion 
from  the  White  House,  on  business 
issues,  congress,  federal  policies. 
For  assistance,  call  PR  On-Line 
(202)  347-8918. 


FREELANCE  REPORTER  WANTED 
Self  starter  for  bi-weekly  start-up  phar¬ 
maceutical  manufacturing  newsletter. 
Ability  to  write  case  studies,  anal¬ 
ysis,  and  feature  articles.  Some 
travel  required.  Experience  in  reporting 
on  the  pharmaceutical,  diagnostic  or 
medical  device  industries  preferred. 

Send  resume  to:  Dana  Lupton,  EEC  Corp., 

1 1 2  Main  Street,  Norwalk,  CT  06851 . 

Phone  (203)  866-4922 
Fax  (203)  854-9438 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporter  with 
on  experience  in  saltwater  fishing 
wanted  (or  a  Knigh^Ridder  twice-weekly 
newspaper  in  the  Florida  Keys.  Must  be 
able  to  cover  all  types  of  news  as  well 
as  produce  several  fishing  publications 
a  year.  Photography  helpful,  transporta¬ 
tion  a  must.  Send  clips  and  resume  to 
Jackie  Harder,  Editor,  The  Keynoter,  PO 
Box  158,  Marathon,  FL  33050. 

INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER 

Sought  by  national,  non-profit  inves¬ 
tigative  reporting  agency.  Coordinate 
major  team  investigation,  develop  and 
report  stories  (or  TV  and  print,  super¬ 
vise  interns/associates.  Minimum  3 
years  experience  (5  years  preferred), 
excellent  reporting  and  organizotioTKil 
skills.  Women  and  minorities  strong¬ 
ly  encouraged  to  apply.  $30,000- 
$35,000  plus  benefits.  Resume  plus 
clips  by  7/31/93  to  Rick  Tulsky,  CIR, 
568  Howrard  Street  -  5th  floor,  San 
Francisco,  CA  94105-3008. 

LOCAL  NEWS  CONTENT  EDITOR 

50,000  Circulation  daily 
Hove  a  passion  (or  local  news  and  an 
appreciation  of  readers?  Qualified 
candidate  will  oversee  local  news¬ 
gathering  (or  news,  features  and  busi¬ 
ness  pages  and  sections.  Supervisory 
experierKe  a  must.  Strong  word  skills. 
Planning  and  teaching  ability.  Able  to 
develop  projects  and  high-impact 
stories.  Send  resume  to:  Managing 
Editor  Andrea  Yeager,  The  Sun  Herald, 
PO  Box  4567,  Biloxi,  MS  39535-4567. 

NEWS  EDITOR  with  strong  editing 
and  supervisory  skills  to  lead 
eight-person  copy  desk  at  Knight- 
Ridder  daily.  Send  resume  and 
samples  to  Managing  Editor,  The  News, 
33  SE  Third  St.,  Boca  Raton,  FL 
33432. 

UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS  available 
immediotely  in  Editor  &  Publisher's 
Research  Department.  Zone  2  ap¬ 
plicants  only  Send  letters,  resumes 
to  6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ABSO¬ 
LUTELY  NO  PHONE  CALLS. 

NEWS  SPECIALIST 

We're  looking  (or  on  experienced  editor 
to  lead  a  highly  professional  special¬ 
ty  reporting  team  composed  of  investi- 
gotive  and  topical  reporters.  We  want  an 
aggressive  editor  who  likes  hard¬ 
hitting  reporting.  Candidates  should 
have  several  years  newspaper  exper¬ 
ience.  Background  in  investigative  and 
computer  assisted  journalism  helpful. 
Knowledge  of  project  planning,  ex¬ 
ecution  and  packaging  preferred. 
74,000  AM  daily  in  very  competitive 
Zone  5  metro  market.  Progressive  full- 
color,  state  of  the  art  newspaper. 
Good  pay,  benefits  (or  management 
level  position.  Send  resume,  refererKes 
to  Box  6408,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

NEWS/SPORTS  REPORTER  -  The 
Shelbyville  News,  an  award-winning 
11,500  circulation  PM  daily  in 
central  Indiana,  wants  a  good  news/ 
sports  reporter  with  3  to  5  years  doily 
newspaper  experience.  Candidate 
must  hove  strong  spot  news  skills  and 
must  be  accurate  and  fast  on  deadline. 
Prefer  candidate  from  mid-west.  Send 
cover  letter,  resume,  clips  and  at  least 
6  references  to:  Jeff  Decker,  Sports 
Editor,  The  Shelbyville  News,  PO  Box 
750,  Shelbyville,  IN  46176. 

NFL  BEAT  WRITER 

Qualified  candidates  must  have  exper¬ 
ierKe  working  as  a  beat  writer  for  a  NFL 
Team.  E.O.E.  M/F/Vet/Disabled. 

Send  resume  and  clips  ta  Box  6395, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PAGE  DESIGNER 

Award-winning  central  Illinois 
daily  seeks  versatile,  talented  pagi- 
natar  who  can  make  heodlines  sing, 
design  striking  layouts  and  crat^ 
out  pages  with  dispatch.  Quark  XPress, 
Illustrator,  Freehand.  Right  and  left 
brain  tfiinking  a  plus.  Send  letter, 
resume  and  work  samples  ta  Kirt  Manuel, 
Design  Editor,  Pekin  Doily  Times, 
PO  Box  430,  Pekin,  IL  61555. 

REDESIGNING  —  Newspaper  under¬ 
going  exciting  makeover  will  beef  up 
its  copy  desk,  reporting  staff  and  sports 
staff  probably  in  the  (all.  75,000  morn¬ 
ing  daily  in  southeastern  N.C.  Good 
pay  and  benefits.  Send  a  letter,  resume 
and  work  samples  ta  John  Holmes, 
Personnel  Director,  Fayetteville  Obser¬ 
ver  Times,  PO  Box  849,  Fayetteville, 
NC  28302.  Salary  vrill  depend  on  ex¬ 
perience,  but  please  mention  your  ex¬ 
pectations. 

REPORTERS 

The  Portland  Press  Herald  arxf  Maine 
SurxJay  Telegram  hove  3  openings  — 
court  reporter,  education  reporter,  and 
feature  writer  specializing  in  arts 
and  entertainment  coverage.  Applicants 
must  hove  a  college  education  and  the 
minimum  of  one  year's  experience 
vrorking  full-time  tor  a  daily  newspa¬ 
per.  Please  address  your  replies  to  The 
Portland  Newspapers  (no  later  than  July 
17th),  ATTN:  Human  Resources  Dept., 
PO  Box  1460,  Portland,  ME  04104  (in¬ 
clude  a  resume,  list  of  refererKes  and 
samples  of  your  best  work). 


REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER  for  well- 
established  Montana  weekly,  near 
Absaroka-Beartooth  Wilderness  and 
major  ski  area.  Send  resume  by  July  1 6 
to  James  E.  Moore  II,  Publisher, 
Stillwater  County  News,  PO  Box  309, 
Red  Lodge,  MT  59068. 


Media 

Grapevine 


All  Newspaper  Jobs. 

S'  Large  &  Small  Papers. 
[3r  Inexpensive  &  Reliable. 

To  Stott  subsci^lon  today  col 

1-602-797-2511 

$6.96 Issue  $1995(4)  $30.96(12) 

QTMndchMkto: 

|1 17  W.  HOTfMn  BM.  Suite  R^7  CWci«o.  L  60606; 
For  jobs  via  the  phooe  cal 

1-900-787-7800 

$1.66p9rfiiin. 
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HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

REPORTER:  Generalist  needed  by  small 
daily-Sunday  hard  at  work  pursuing 
excellence.  Experienced  applicants  from 
Midwest  preferred.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume  and  six  best  clips  to  Ronald  W. 
Hosie,  Managing  Editor,  The  Daily 
Union,  PO  Box  129,  junction  City,  KS 
66441. 

SCIENCE  WRITER  —  The  Stanford 
University  News  Service  has  an  open¬ 
ing  for  a  full-time  science  writer, 
with  experience  equivalent  to  that  of  a 
top-grade  beat  reporter  on  a  major  me¬ 

SPORTS  &  FEATURES  EDITORS 
Growing  daily  in  sunny  Nassau,  Baha¬ 
mas  seeks  hard-working  individuals 
with  Macintosh  page  layout  experience 
(Quark  XPress,  Illustrator,  etc.). 
Must  have  editing  experience  and, 
preferably,  a  college  degree.  Also  must 
be  willing  to  wear  many  hats  and  re¬ 
locate  quickly.  Interested  applicants 
should  mail  or  fax  a  resume  with  com¬ 
pensation  requirements  by  July  31st  to: 
Managing  Editor,  The  Tribune  Ltd.,  PO 
Box  N-3207,  Nassau,  Bahamas.  Fax 
(809)  328-2398. 

tropolitan  newspaper,  to  cover  research 
in  the  physical  sciences,  physics,  chemi¬ 
stry,  applied  physics,  astronomy, 
biology,  aeronautics  and  astronau¬ 
tics,  earth  sciences  and  computer 
science.  A  solid  grasp  of  technology 
and  the  natural  sciences  is  essential 
in  addition  to  demonstrated  writing 

SPORTS  LAYOUT  EDITOR 

Qualified  candidates  must  have  color 
experience  at  a  medium  to  major  daily 
newspaper.  Experience  an  a  Sports  Desk 
is  essential.  E.O.E.  M/F/Vet/Disabled. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box  6394, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

and  reporting  skills.  The  job 
includes  writing  news  releases,  answer¬ 
ing  and  servicing  queries  from  local, 
natianal  and  international  print  and 
broadcast  media,  and  supervising 
science  writing  interns. 

SPORTS  REPORTER  needed  by  small 
daily,  circulatian  10,000.  Salary 
in  $250  a  week  range.  Ray  Call,  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor,  Emporia  Gazette,  PO  Draw¬ 
er  C,  Emporia,  KS  66801  (316 
342-4805). 

Qualifications:  Minimum  of  five 
years  experience,  preferably  with  a 
science  publication  or  agency,  or  as  a 
science  writer  for  a  daily  newspaper. 
Send  letter  of  application  with  resume, 
clips  and  the  names  of  three  references  to: 
Jock  Hubbard,  Stanford  News  Service, 
Press  Building,  Stanford,  CA 
94305-2245. 

THE  NORTHWEST  HERALD,  a  seven-day- 
a-week  AM  in  the  fastest  growing  county 
in  Illinois  (located  in  suburban 
Chicago)  has  the  follawing  openings  at 
its  30,000  circulation  newspaper: 

CHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHER:  Aggressive, 
creative  photo  chief  needed  to  manage 
six-person  pholo/graphics  desk.  Strong 
Macintosh/ photo/graphics  background 

SENIOR  NEWS  EDITOR  —  SF  Bay 
Area's  largest  alternative  paper  is 
looking  for  a  seasoned  pro  able  to 
assign  and  edit  news  stories,  manage 
copy  flow  and  motivate  staff.  A  strong 
background  in  writing  and  editing 
is  a  must,  experience  in  alternative 
papers  is  a  plus.  Contact:  A.L.  Neumann, 
Managing  Editor,  SF  Boy  Guardian, 
520  Hampshire,  SF,  CA  94110.  No 
phone  calls,  please.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

is  necessary. 

COPY  EDITOR:  Need  an  experienced 
desk  person  to  edit  copy,  write  head¬ 
lines  and  design  pages  under  deadline 
pressure.  Should  have  extensive  experi¬ 
ence  with  Macintosh. 

Send  resume  and  tearsheets  to:  Mark  M. 
Sweetwood,  Editor,  The  Northwest  Her¬ 
ald,  PO  Box  250.  Crystal  Lake,  IL 
60039-0250. 

SOCIAL  SERVICES  REPORTER 
We're  looking  for  an  energetic, 
digging  reporter  with  excellent  writing 
skills  to  cover  one  of  the  paper's  most 
demanding  beats.  Ability  to  produce 
probing  and  compelling  enterprise  a 
must.  Minimum  5  years  daily  newspaper 
experience  required.  Background  cover¬ 
ing  social  services  preferred.  Send  a 
resume,  salary  requirement  and  a  half- 
dozen  work  samples  to  CynDee  Royle, 

WRITER/EDITOR 

DC-area  editorial  services  boutique 
seeks  experienced  writer/editor  tor 
newsletters,  brochures,  policy  reports, 
speeches,  op  eds.  Blue-chip  think  tank, 
corporate,  academic  clients.  Focus  on 
education,  competitiveness,  tech, 
health  policy  issues.  Great  working 
environment.  Send  resume,  salary 
requirements,  3  samples  to:  KSA, 
3030  Clarendon  Blvd.,  Suite  260, 
Adington,  VA  22201 . 

City/State  Editor,  The  News  Journal, 
PO  Box  15505,  Wilmington,  DE 
19850.  The  News  Journal,  a 
125,000-circulation  Gannett  newspap¬ 
er,  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 

WRITERS  Get  additional  mileage 
from  your  classic  and  antique  car 
articles  thru  syndication.  Auto- 
Writers  Associates,  (302)  998- 
1650. 

PRESS  RELATIONS 

PRESS  RELATIONS 

PRESS  RELATIONS  REPRESENTATIVE 

3-5  years  press/communications  experience. 

New  York  area  company. 

Send  resume  and  cover  letter  to  Box  6413, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


OUTDOOR  WRITER 


OUTDOORS... AND  MORE 
We're  looking  for  on  Outdoor  Writer 
who  is  on  experienced  journalist  first, 
but  also  knows  how  to  rig  a  worm 
harness. 

We  want  our  coverage  to  be  oriented  to¬ 
ward  news  you  can  use,  how  to  do  it 
and  anticipatory  of  seasons  and  out¬ 
door  events  so  we  can  prepare  our 
readers  on  how  to  get  ready  to  par¬ 
ticipate. 

We  want  someone  who  can  tell  our  rea¬ 
ders  how  to  soar,  how  to  go  boating, 
how  to  enjoy  state  parks,  how  to  help 
conserve  the  outdoors. 

We're  not  looking  for  someone  who 
thinks  this  job  is  just  hunting  and  fish¬ 
ing  on  company  time. 

Send  a  statement  of  your  philosophy, 
clippings  and  resume  to: 

Ralph  Morrow 
Executive  Sports  Editor 
Dayton  Daily  News 
45  S.  Ludlow  St. 

Dayton,  OH  45402 


PRESSROOM 


PRESS  FOREMAN  proven  record  plate- 
room  and  press  Urbanite  plus,  super¬ 
visory  and  technical  skills.  Good  ben¬ 
efits  and  compensation.  Send  resume 
to  Jeff  Asbach,  AAesobi  Daily  News,  PO 
Box  956,  Virginia,  MN  55792  ar  call 
(218)  741-5544. 

PRESS  ROOM  MANAGER 
Northwest  Penna.  1 0-paper  weekly  pub¬ 
lishing  graup  with  growing  commercial 
printing  division  seeks  a  Press 
Room  Manager.  Responsibilities 
include  all  aspects  af  press  raam 
production  and  supervision  of  press 
crew  Qualified  candidate  will 
possess: 

*  3-5  years  supervisory  skills 

*  5  years  technical  experience  on  web 
offset  press,  preferably  News  King.  We 
hove  8  units  with  2  KJ6  folders. 

*  Proven  track  record  on  quality,  waste 
and  maintenance. 

Challenging  career  opportunity  offers 
competitive  salary  and  fringe  benefits 
package.  Send  confidential  resume  (no 
phone  calls,  please)  with  salary 
history  to: 

Brown  Thompson  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Attn:  Human  Resources 
PO  Box  151 

Union  City,  PA  16438-0151 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


MAINTENANCE  MANAGER 
Zone  6  daily  is  seeking  a  candidate 
with  strong  mechanical/electrical 
skills  to  supervise  the  maintenance  of 
our  Metroliner  offset  press  and  related 
production  equipment.  The  ideal  candi¬ 
date  will  hove  at  least  5  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  metroliner  presses.  The  candidate 
will  also  be  a  team  builder  who  can  set 
high  standards  and  develop  the  techni¬ 
cal  skills  of  our  people. 

If  you  are  a  top  performer  and  thrive  on 
challenge,  this  opportunity  is  for  you. 
We  are  a  growing  market  and  offer  a  very 
competitive  salary,  bonus  and  benefits 
package.  Please  send  resume,  including 
salary  requirements  to  Box  6446, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PACKAGING  CENTER  SUPERVISOR 
The  Times-Picayune  seeks  self- 
motivated,  proven  leader  for  supervis¬ 
ory  position  that  reports  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  head. 

•  Excellent  interpersonal  and  communi¬ 
cation  skills. 

•  Previous  supervisory  experience. 

•  Some  college  or  equivalent  experi¬ 
ence. 

•  Knowledge  of  personal  computer  help- 


•  Skill  training  experience. 

•  Track  record  solving  problems  under 
tight  deadlines  in  a  production 
environment. 

We  offer  competitive  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Schedule  will  include  days, 
nights,  weekends  and  holidays. 

This  is  an  interesting  time  to  join 
our  team  as  we  expand  and  incorpo¬ 
rate  state  of  the  art  equipment  in  our 
Packaging  Center,  and  establishing  new 
short  and  long  term  goals. 

Please  send  resume  along  with  salary 
history  to: 

Personnel  Department 
Attn:  Packaging  Center  Supervisor 
The  Times-Picayune 
3800  Howard  Avenue 
New  Orleans,  LA  70140 
An  equal  opportunity  employer  M/F 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1993 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-$7.50  per  line 

2  weeks-$6.60  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S5.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-$4.95  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-S3.95  per  line 

2  weeks-$3.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S2.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  S2.56  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $8.00  per  insertion  for  box  senrice.  Add  $4.50  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  an  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  In  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 
3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  inch,  per  insertion:  1  time,  $90;  2  to  5  times,  $85; 
6  to  13  times,  $80;  14  to  26  times  $75;  27  to  52  times  $70. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contracf  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  os  they  ore  received. 


Company _ 

Address _ 

City _ 

State _ 

Zip _ 

Phone _ 

Classification _ 

Authorized  Signature . 
Copy _ 


No.  of  Insertions: _ Amount  Enclosed:  $ _ 
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by  Mike  Wallace 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

THE  CASE  FOR  A  DESIGNATED  READER 


SEVERAL  MONTHS  AGO,  while  on 
a  business  trip,  I  picked  up  a  copy  of 
the  regional  newspaper  to  read  at 
breakfast. 

It  has  a  circulation  of  about  65,000 
and  is  owned  by  a  large  chain  that 
prides  itself  for  being  on  the  cutting 
edge  of  quality  and  innovation. 

The  newspaper  looked  like  a  million 
bucks.  The  color  photography  was 
crisp  and  clear;  there  were  snappy 
graphics  throughout;  the  stories  were 
short;  there  were  no  jumps  from  Page 
One;  sidebars  and  breakouts  were 
plentiful,  and  every  story  had  multiple 
points  of  entry. 

Then  I  started  to  read  it.  The  ban¬ 
ner  headline  that  morning  was  “Water 
emergency  ends,”  so  I  took  a  sip  of  cof¬ 
fee  and  settled  down  to  find  out  what 
this  water  emergency  was  all  about. 
Unfortunately,  the  newspaper  did  not 
tell  me. 

1  read  the  story  three  times,  and  the 
only  attempt  it  made  to  explain  the 
emergency  came  in  the  fifth  para¬ 
graph,  which  read:  “[The  utility]  was 
within  an  hour  of  putting  partially 
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treated  water  through  the  Hunter 
Creek  treatment  plant  last  Thursday, 
officials  revealed  Monday.” 

That  was  it.  One  maddening  sen¬ 
tence  that  raised  more  questions  than 
it  answered:  What  caused  this  to  hap¬ 
pen?  Who  was  responsible?  And  why 
would  water  be  partially  treated  before 
being  put  through  a  treatment  plant? 

When  a  newspapet  does  a  front¬ 
page  story  on  a  water  emergency  and 
neglects  to  tell  its  readers  what  the 


emergency  was  about,  that  is  not  ex¬ 
actly  a  picky  little  mistake.  It’s  a  major 
failure  to  communicate.  1  wish  I  could 
say  that  this  was  an  isolated  example 
but  based  on  my  reading  of  quite  a  few 
American  newspapers  in  recent  years, 

I  fear  that  is  not  the  case. 

Once  you  get  beyond  the  major  met¬ 
ros,  the  chances  are  that  when  you 
pick  up  a  daily  newspaper,  you  will  find 
locally  written  stories  that  make  no 
sense;  that  fail  to  answer  the  most  ob¬ 
vious  questions  they  raise;  that  ramble 
aimlessly  and  do  not  get  to  the  point, 
and  that  are  so  badly  written  they  sim¬ 
ply  fail  to  convey  the  essence  and  con¬ 
text  of  the  story  to  the  reader. 

With  all  the  talk  about  why  fewer 
people  are  reading  newspapers  these 
days,  hardly  anyone  mentions  the 
abysmal  quality  of  reporting,  writing 
and  editing,  which  has  reached  a  crisis 
point  in  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

If  newspapers  are  in  the  information 
business  and  they  fail  to  inform  the 
reader,  why  on  earth  would  anyone 
want  to  buy  them? 

There  is  probably  no  single  explana¬ 
tion  for  the  quality  problems  that  af¬ 
flict  so  many  newspapers,  but  I  suspect 
that  a  large  part  of  it  stems  from  the 
fact  that  too  few  newspaper  executives 


spend  enough  time  doing  what  they 
ask  their  customers  to  do  every  day: 
reading  the  newspaper  for  information 
and  pleasure. 

Editors  and  publishers  are  busier 
than  ever,  but  much  of  their  activity 
involves  meetings  and  consideration  of 
marketing  and  planning  matters.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  I  fear  too  many  newspaper 
people  critique  their  papers  by  focus¬ 
ing  on  marketing  concepts  and  presen¬ 
tation  because  that  is  what  much  of 


the  talk  in  the  industry  is  about  these 
days. 

Presentation  and  attentiveness  to 
the  market  are  important  —  don’t  get 
me  wrong  —  but  they  are  not  worth  a 
damn  without  execution  in  the  form 
of  good  reporting  and  writing.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  assume  that  a  newspaper’s 
reporting,  writing  and  editing  will  be 
up  to  professional  standards  because  it 
is  hiring  people  who  have  the  right 
credentials. 

While  thete  is  plenty  of  talent  out 
there,  it  is  also  unfortunately  true  that 
the  schools  are  doing  a  worse  job  than 
they  used  to  of  teaching  writing  skills. 

It  is  also  true  that  even  some  of  the 
brightest  young  people  going  into 
journalism  today  are  appallingly  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  workings  of  government 
and  society. 

If  editors  and  publishers  do  not  pay 
constant  attention  to  the  details  of 
news  coverage,  the  result  is  apt  to  be  a 
great  deal  of  garbage  getting  into  the 
newspapet. 

The  assumption  of  movers  and  shak¬ 
ers  in  the  industry  over  the  last  several 
years  has  been  that  newspapers  are  los¬ 
ing  market  share  because  they  have 
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100  years  ago  by  the  editor  Hi 

and  manager  of  The  Morning  Tribune,  if 

ensured  a  long  life  for  a  newspaper  which  is  now  Mdely  U 

read  and  known  as  The  Tampa  Tribune.  j 

Even  a  century  ago,  Stovall  had  the  foresight  to  install  the  most  up-to-date 
printing  press  to  best  serve  readers  during  the  early  days  of  Tampa.  Likewise,  today's 
Tribune  is  produced  on  state-of-the  art  presses  installed  just  a  few  years  j^o. 

Yesterdays  fledgling  newspaper  is  now  among  Florida’s  largest  dailies ...  thanks  to  an  enduring  vision  Media 
General  has  upheld.  Not  just  in  Tampa.  But  also  in  Richmond,  Va.,  where  we  recently  completed  a  $170  million 
printing  and  distribution  facility,  and  in  Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  where  construction  is  underway  on  an  impressive 
$43  million  production  plant. 

All  are  evidence  that  even  a  century  later,  “pluck,  perseverance,  progress  and  patriotism”  are  more  than  mere 
words.  They  represent  a  philosophy  that  continues  to  underscore  the  growth  of  Media  General's  daily  newspapers. 
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